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‘Variegated’ the ideal medium 
for sculptural detail 
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THE DRAFTSMAN, THE ARCHITECT AND STOCK PLANS 


“WHEREAS, IT IS THE interest of the archi- 
tects at large to encourage young men entering the 
profession and who naturally start with small house 
construction, it is detrimental for them to enter the 
field under conditions which tend to lower their fees, 
and, consequently, the dignity and character of their 
work and the entire profession as a whole, which is 


Does the stock plan on the average serve the owner 
well? Does he get the kind of a house he should have 
at a fair price? Is his building when completed as 
satisfactory from the standpoint of suitability of the 
building to its site, proper placing on the plot, plan, 
selection of materials, etc., etc.? Would an architect 
or a competent draftsman do a better job in most 


done when the public is educated that the value of a_ cases? And would the difference in cost be worth 


set of plans for a small house 
is $25.00 or $50.00.” 

The above paragraph is 
quoted from a letter dated 
May 13th addressed to Mr. 
Edward C. Kemper, Executive 
Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, by the 
Architects’ League of Northern 
New Jersey. 

It is our feeling that all 
draftsmen, all architects and 
all manufacturers who may 
contemplate the sale of stock 
plans should read this letter 
carefully, which is published in 
full on page 413 of this issue. 
The sale of stock plans is either 
a good thing for American 
architecture or it is not. The 
matter we believe should be 
considered first from the stand- 
point of the owner, and second 
with relation to the members 
of the architectural profession, 
both principals and subordi- 
nates, who are interested in 
domestic architecture. 
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paying for? It is undoubtedly 
better to have people build 
from good stock plans than 
from poor drawings whether 
stock or otherwise. 

But has the sale of these 
stock plans improved our small 
house architecture to a marked 
degree? Have the agencies 
selling them aroused public 
interest in better architecture 
or have the plans been thrust 
upon the prospective builder by 
clever salesmanship and adver- 
tising? Isn’t it better in the 
long run, with everything care- 
fully considered, that each resi- 
dential problem, if only a six- 
room house, be planned and 
built under competent architec- 
tural supervision? 

The Architects’ League of 
Northern New Jersey raises the 
question. We shall be glad to 
open our columns to a discus- 
sion of this matter and invite 
all parties at interest to say just 
what they think about it. 
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“SQOMBREROS”—FROM A PENCIL DRAWING BY WILLIAM SPRATLING 
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THE EXPRESSIVE PENCIL 
By William Spratling 


Epiror’s NotE:—Wéilliam Spratling’s articles, illustrated with his own pencil drawings, have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of various architectural journals, Scribner's, and some foreign publications. Besides being the author 
of “Old Plantation Houses in Louisiana, a folio of New Orleans drawings, and a book of caricature he has been more 
recently gathering much material on the cities of Mexico. These drawings, it is expected, will appear shortly in his 
book on places and people in that country. Mr. Spratling, a member of the A.l.A., has for the past six years been a pro- 
fessor of architecture at Tulane University in New Orleans and has lectured on the Spanish Colonial at the Universi- 
dad Nacional de Mexico, where he also holds an honorary professorship in the schools of painting. 


DrawING WITH A lead pencil may mean a_sistence on this kind of detail in the beginning tends 
number of things to different people. It may mean _ to close all doors in the student’s mind to the amazing 
a subtle and delicate medium for projecting one’s _ possibilities of his material. Ovne’s attack on the prob- 


feelings about form on lem of special arrange- 
paper. It may be simply ‘ 2 ment should be fluent and 
the application of a con- —, | unhampered with other 


compulsions. In schools 
of architecture this is, in 
all probability, frequently 
precluded, not only by the 
necessity of stating archi- 
tectural fact, but by the 
imposition of architec- 
tural mannerisms and 
formulated “treatments” 
of such good old things as 
trees, foregrounds, and so 
on, which the architect is 
inclined to render sum- 
marily as so much stage 
property. Personally I 
should prefer to see 
the student given carte 
blanche and allowed to 
develop himself and to ac- 
quire selectively, through 
visual appreciation of the 
work of others, his own 
little tricks (if he has to 
[ ee - have tricks), and in the 

> beginning to receive cor- 
mechanics of this process ~O ] rection and pertinent 
as possible. criticism only in matters 
In classes in freehand CARICATURE OF THE AUTHOR BY SANTOYO of composition, the selec- 
drawing and in sketching tion of form and atten- 
outdoors it has been for’ this reason that I have in- tion to directed planes, and the arrangement of these 
tentionally avoided the thought of “technique” and on his sheet of paper. In this way his eyes remain 
“treatment” in the student’s approach to his problem open to the innate possibilities of that grand old word, 
of arranging what he sees before him on paper. “composition” or synthesis, and he is able not only to 
To be a little more definite, I have found that in- approach his subject matter less timorously, but is able 


venient and business-like 
utensil for architecture in 
its strictest sense. It may 
be a means of expression 
to be indulged in vicari- 
ously by people who 
would otherwise have 
made illustrators—a 
means of escape from the 
humdrum of routine; 
and for the specialist it 
may become the most inti- 
mate and direct: medium 
possible with which to de- 
lineate or chisel, or even 
model, synthetic form on 
paper. 

I have always thought 
that a drawing with 
pencil, in its ideal state, 
should be done as directly 
and as casually as one’s 
lips form words into 
paragraphs, and with as 
little consciousness of the 
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to enjoy that subtle sense of adventure that comes 
from a kind of searchingness. Ultimately the objects 
of his visual world become a means instead of an 
obstacle to his draftsmanship, and he is able to ap- 
proach them with a feeling (if he has any feeling) 
for real interpretation. 

The contacts which are afforded one in teaching 
design or drawing reveal with amazing clarity certain 
tendencies, weaknesses, and so forth in the approach 
of beginners to problems which are universal and 
these may be deeply revealing if one is critical. “They 
enable one to see very clearly for the other person and 
to formulate certain little critical suggestions which 
sometimes seem to work. That of course is pleasant. 
Away from teaching, and from the necessity of 
phrasing what one considers significant thoughts about 
the approach to the problem of drawing, these things 
slip away. It might be added that there are a few cut 
and dried elemental ideas taught in architectural 
schools which are not only unsound but which tend to 
limit the imaginative process itself and to bore the 
student to the point that he eventually loses sight of 
the amazing possibilities of his medium—which of 
course are really unlimited.. 

As for myself, I have never bothered to look up 
formulas for “rendering” or composition, or even 
Sought to justify mentally any personal preoccupation 
with draftsmanship. I like to draw, and that fact was 
realized years ago. It was enough. I drew so much 
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that perhaps it became a rather intimate process of my 
being. I believe in drawing as a function. I believe 
it is the sound impulse of any one who is sensitive to 
qualities of form. Psychologically it probably offers 
a sort of release—the opportunity to materialize one’s 
ideas about a three-dimensional world, and certainly 
the very real satisfaction of completing something 
within the confines of a definite space—of winding 
something up, as it were, to one’s own satisfaction. 
In a sense, these ideas relate not only to interpretative 
drawing—the portraiture of people, of buildings, of 
places—but to much of the pencil work which in 
architects’ offices is regarded as routine; in fact, any- 
thing which offers the possibility of pushing (or pull- 
ing) a subject that is of form to its logical conclusion 
may become a source of deep satisfaction to the man 
whose pencil outlines it. 

There are a few simple truths about drawing that 
many take long to learn. For example: in spacial 
composition such qualities as distance, atmosphere, 
conventional shades and shadows, are all entirely 
subordinate in importance to primary conception of 
form in its relationships within a definite area. Any- 
thing else must be accessory. Furthermore (and I 
should insert that I myself have not yet utilized this 
principle in any complete sense), I believe the impor- 
tance of simplification of form is rarely deeply real- 
ized among architects and illustrative draftsmen. 
The primitives, and in the same tradition some few 
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THE EXPRESSIVE PENCIL 
FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY WILLIAM SPRATLIN 
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THE EXPRESSIVE PENCIL 


modernists, gain much power by this means. What 
I am getting at is that mere adjuncts or detailed state- 
ments of fact in a drawing, a mural, or whatever the 
element may be, are apt to have the effect of scatter- 
ing any force of design which might otherwise have 
become significant and powerful composition. How- 
ever, ideas such as these more intimately concern pure 
design than the special subject of pencil drawing. 
And after all, there are many minor problems that 
are entirely up to the individual and that do not 
become solved for him until he has, in a sense, made 
a personal attack on an idea and arrived at his own 
conclusions. At least I can say that such has been my 
own experience—that I can never remember a time 
when there were not certain little phases of method 
or design that I happened to be very much concerned 
about. And it just happens that the lead pencil usually 
answered most of my requirements in the making of 
drawings. 

Except for the work of a few isolated architects 
and artists in the past, it has only been in recent years 
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that a new appreciation, a new feeling, for the possi- 
bilities of the sensitive silver line of the pencil has 
come into being as a popular or at all widely appre- 
ciated medium. ‘True, craftsmen and artists have 
always loved and found the pencil indispensable. But 
it has only been within the last decade or so, to my 
knowledge, that drawings done in pencil have come 
to be regarded as something complete in themselves, 
and perhaps of real value as artistic expressions of the 
men who made them, and as being worthy of in- 
clusion not only in a magazine like “PENciL Points,” 
which happens to be dedicated to things which con- 
cern the draftsman, but actually considered publish- 
able in many of the more general publications and in 
fine books. Besides the readily appreciable artistry of 
such men as Kenneth Conant, Samuel Chamberlain, 
Muirhead Bone, the brilliance of whose drawings 
has been so readily appreciated by the public, much 
could be said for those magazines which, like “PENCIL 
Points,” bring the public to a ready appreciation of 
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the amazing possibilities of the lead pencil as a means 
of esthetic expression. 

Without going into tedious details of my own 
methods of drawing, paper preferred, pencils recom- 
mended (which I am apt to use in much variety, occa- 
sionally discovering something new and effective to 
draw with, as perhaps a carpenter’s pencil) there are 
still one of two questions in this business of drawing 
which are frequently presented for one’s opinion. 
One of them, which is constantly discussed by archi- 
tects, is the question of to just what degree the drafts- 
man has the right of altering or rearranging his sub- 
ject matter. I would say that the question entirely 
rests upon the perceptive powers and critical faculties 
of the draftsman (and after all I don’t know what 
more important thing constant interpretive drawing 
may do for a man if it does not sharpen and intensify 
his critical faculties). It stands to reason that there 
are certain things in the characterization of a building, 
if it is the drawing of a building that is being 
attempted, which are definitely important and deeply 
significant, an altering of which might amount to 
actual travesty of the subject. It may be like a 
person’s face. On the other hand, there are details 
surrounding pictures, possibly actual parts of the build- 
ing to be drawn, which are definitely accessory to its 
qualities and the mere locating of which in the scene 
may have been by accident of nature or otherwise 
casually perpetrated, and which, in my estimation, 
might possibly leave one free to eliminate, rearrange, 
or otherwise utilize to the actual enhancement of the 
spacial composition of the sheet, or to an intensifying 
in the characterization of the subject. 

But perhaps the most important consideration in 
this matter of “liberties” which may be taken with the 
subject is recognition of the fact that while engaged 
in the process of drawing, the observer is possessed not 
only of a facile pencil point, but of two eyes, a head 
that turns, and a pair of legs, all of which may be 
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used to adjust his vision and against tHe use of which 
there is no sound reason in the world. I mean by this 
that one’s sweeping gaze in gathering in a picturiza- 
tion of a spot or a group of buildings is almost in- 
variably affected by certain details such as trees, people, 
carts, and so on, which may not focus into the final 
arrangement of the thing to be drawn, but which, as 
far as the accident of their position is concerned, might 
quite as easily, and probably to the good of the draw- 
ing, be much more significantly located in relation to 
the dominant area of the sheet. In my own drawings 
I have frequently seen fit to make some certain minor 
alterations and at times have not hesitated to simply 
blot from the consciousness of my mind whole areas 
of the landscape which did not seem to relate or lend 
themselves to my purposes or otherwise enhance its 
importance. 

While this is in a sense a utilizing of modernistic 
principles, I should perhaps add here that I have rarely 
sought to abstract my material to the point to which 
many modernists have carried it, and for the simple 
reason that I have always considered subject matter as 
important to the idea of plastic composition as rails to 
a locomotive—being equally indispensable. Moreover, 
as a pencil draftsman I have probably pushed certain 
ideas of form much further than would the average 
architect, for since very young I have found mere 
places, faces and figures of people, and so on, as 
intensely interesting in formal materialization or 
possibilities in themselves as are the architectural facts 
and forms of buildings: also vice versa. For that 
matter, the idea might be pushed further and it might 
be pleaded that there are many other things more inter- 
esting than form. ‘There are the deeply significant 
phenomena of light, its diffusion and resultant darks. 
There is movement, color and texture, and all these 
things are important. But for the pencil draftsman 
form, and line as expressing form, must remain the 
most obvious necessity and its most logical medium of 
expression. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S PROFIT AND 
PRODUCTION COST (Continued) 


Text written by Charles Kyson from data collected and compiled by the 
ARCHITECTS’ LEAGUE OF HOLLYWOOD 


SEEING OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US 


One of the members of the Cost Committee of 
the Architects’ League of Hollywood had an illum- 
inating experience not so long ago. He was a 
guest at the round table at the Engineers’ Club. These 
engineers were greatly interested in the efforts of the 
architects to determine their production costs and put 
their profession on a more substantial basis. ‘The 
comments made were enlightening, if not entirely 
flattering. Some were extremely pointed—all were 
good-natured. One engineer remarked, “Well, it’s 
about time Architects started putting architecture on a 
business basis. I never met a group of men that 
needed to be instructed in the ordinary, rudimentary, 
basic principles of business more than Architects.” 

Another man spoke up, “The quarrel I have with 
the architects is that when it comes to dodging and 
passing up responsibilities, the average architect has 
the world beaten. He puts on the airs of a Czar until 
someone tries to pin some responsibility on him and 
then he quickly oozes right out of the picture.” 

A quiet and thoughtful member of the round table 
contributed the following. “It seems to me the 
architect’s position would be greatly strengthened if 
he would take his responsibilities more seriously. For 
instance, I am connected with a firm which is con- 
stantly put to the expense and trouble of making 
detailed drawings for the architect—drawings which 
are really a part of his work and for which he is 
supposed to be paid. He makes us do it—we can’t 
help it, but we don’t like it and we consider it unfair 
and unethical. Naturally my firm is not in business 
for its health and we simply add to our contract price 
the amount necessary to make sufficient detail draw- 
ings to execute the contract. Of course, ultimately 
the owner pays it. It seems to me the architect should 
charge enough for his services so that he can afford 
to do this work and not delegate it to others. In 
doing so he is without question injuring the dignity 
and prestige of his position. Usually we are paid in 
Proportion to the responsibility we are willing to 
assume and properly discharge. ‘This may throw some 
light on the fact the architect considers himself under- 
paid. It seems to me this practice doesn’t help the 
standing or position of the architect and I personally 
know there are a good many other firms that furnish 
building material who feel the same way about it.” 

Another engineer who was connected in some way 
with a merchants’ credit bureau verbally threw his 
hat in the ring. “We do a lot of business with archi- 


tects and they are the poorest pay of any class of busi- 
ness men with whom we come in contact. In spite 
of this fact, the side and swank they assume gives me 
a pain in the neck.” 

While these opinions were expressed in a bantering 
spirit of good-nature, and were spoken half in jest, 
yet it was quite apparent there was considerable feel- 
ing back of them and that these men felt they had 
a substantial basis for their criticism. So let us not 
hold these criticisms against the engineers, because in 
a way this particular architect, who was their guest, 
asked for it. His desire was to get their viewpoint of 
us, which would help us to see ourselves as others see 
us. We got it! And, oh my! how it hurt! 

It’s a lot easier to play the part of Pollyanna and 
always be “glad” and say pleasant things, but as we 
are trying to analyze conditions: constructively with 
an idea for their betterment, we are faced with the 
not altogether joyous task of calling a spade a spade. 


WHAT DOES IT REALLY COST TO PRODUCE 
A SET OF WORKING DRAWINGS FOR 
A BUILDING? 


Now we are getting down to the meat of the 
cocoanut. We have analyzed what constitutes over- 
head, we have shown the various methods of distribut- 
ing overhead in relation to drafting cost, and now 
we come to the interesting point. What’s the answer? 

The following is the result of our questionnaire 
sent to the architects of the United States. Among 
the great volume of replies we found that 80 archi- 
tects had furnished data which we could tabulate or 
use. Many architects stated they had no cost account- 
ing system, or set of books which would enable them 
to give the cost data we asked for, but for our sakes 
and their own they wished they had. They are all 
anxious to ascertain the findings of our investigation. 
As a matter of fact, such a flood of questions came in 
as to make it an utter impossibility to answer them. 
The best we could do was to publish the results. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank all the 
architects in the United States who have sent us their 
production costs. “They have done a fine constructive 
work and we appreciate it. All of them spoke kindly 
words of encouragement and appreciation of our 
efforts to better the condition of the profession of 
architecture. Considering the vast amount of hard 
work we have put in in compiling this data and 
writing this text, such friendly words of apprecia- 
tion are most gratifying. This may be fittingly 
described as our thesis from the University of Hard 
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Knocks—devoutly we pray that we have graduated! 


Our organization is very small and we did not have 
the available funds to enter into the task of answer- 
ing the voluminous correspondence on all of these 
questions put to us. It really would have taken a first- 
class accountant to answer many of them. There is 
one crying need which stood forth from all this, and 
that was the necessity for the architectural organiza- 
tions to establish some central agency where such in- 
formation could be obtained. 

Fortunately, in a great majority of instances, these 
replies received by us were made in a very serious and 
conscientious manner by many architects’ offices who 
have adequate cost systems. Of course, there is no 
standard or generally recognized method of determin- 
ing and allocating the overhead of an architect’s busi- 
ness and there was a great amount of confusion and 
questioning. We, however, have made no effort to 
prove any particular theory of our own, but have tabu- 
lated the drafting and overhead costs for various kinds 
of buildings as we received them, with the idea of 
supplying the information and letting our readers work 
out their own conclusions. One fact, however, was 
most apparent—that in computing their overhead costs 
the majority of architects did not take into considera- 
tion the factor of slack time, when the overhead went 
right along, and there was an inadequate amount of 
business in the office. How to care for this factor 
is perhaps a matter for future investigation. 


WHAT IS AVERAGE SERVICE? 


In going over the following Table No. 3, showing 
the actual cost of making the drawings without in- 
cluding any profit to the architect or anything for the 
cost of supervision, the total cost in percentage is 
shown in column No. 6, and at the bottom of each 
group in this column is given the average cost in per- 
cent. It is well to analyze this word average in this 
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particular connection because presumably there is a 
decided difference in the architectural service ren- 
dered—in the completeness of the plans—those which 
are lower than this average and those which are 
higher. ‘The question then would appear to be, do we 
want to build up our reputation by rendering only 
average service, or do we want to render better than 
the average? In using the tables in convincing our 
client, it is well to bear this in mind, if it is our aim 
to better our profession. It is well to recognize that 
“Average” cost means “Average” service. Can we 
architects progress with such a limited goal! 


EXPLANATION OF FOLLOWING TABLES NO, 3 


Column 1—Your actual cost in dollars paid to the 
draftsmen. 

Column 2—The percentage the drafting room 
cost bears to the total cost of the building. 

Column 3—The overhead in dollars. 

Column 4—The overhead in per cent of the cost 
of the building. 

Column 5—Total of the drafting salaries plus the 
overhead in dollars. 

Column 6—Total of the drafting salary plus the 
overhead expressed in percentage of the total cost of 
the building. 

Column 7—The total cost of building not includ- 
ing architect’s fees. 

In arriving at the percentage average, it is well to 
remember that mathematically it is impossible to add 
the total of percentages and then average them. ‘The 
average has to be ascertained by taking the totals in 
dollars at the bottom of the columns and relating 
these costs in percentages to the total volume of cost of 
all the buildings as shown in column No, 7. At the 
bottom of each group the relation between drafting 
and overhead is shown and the markup of each group. 


TABLE NO. 3—RESIDENCES—UNDER $10,000.00 




















DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cor. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cou. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
S gar 3.21% $ 254 2.54% $ 575 5.75% $ 10,000 

105 1.18 409 4.64 514 5.82 8,800 

196 3.26 254 4.23 450 7.49 6,000 

130 1.30 220 2.20 350 3.50 10,000 

200 3.07 365 5.61 565 8.68 6,500 

100 1.24 320 4.00 420 5.24 8,000 

4,200 1.68 7,175 2.87 11,375 4.55 250,000 (7) 

94 1.11 163 1.92 257 3.03 8,500 

200 2.86 346 4.94 546 7.80 7,000 
200 a2 346 3.84 546 6.06 9,000 

$ 5,746 1.77% $ 9,852 3.04% $ 15,598 4.81% $ 323,800 





MC (COST MARKUP) = 271.8% 


(1) Totals of 25 jobs as submitted to us. 
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TABLE NO. 3—RESIDENCES—$10,000.00 TO $20,000.00 









































DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cor. No. 2. Cox. No. 3. Cox. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 309 2.05% $ 379 2.53% $ 688 4.58% $ §©6©15,000 
44] mal 569 2.84 1,010 5.05 20,000 
130 1.04 300 2.40 430 3.44 12,500 
352 2.93 243 2.03 595 4.96 12,000 
302 2.50 544 4.50 846 7.00 12,100 
850 4.72 305 1.70 1,155 6.42 18,000 
150 1.17 210 1.64 360 2.81 12,780 
318 1.82 2,310 13.20 2,628 15.02 17,500 
122 .69 470 2.67 592 3.36 17,600 
200 1.33 782 5.21 982 6.54 15,000 
100 83 389 3.24 489 4.07 12,000 
5,664 2.36 8,664 3.61 14,328 5.97 240,000 (7) 
1,090 2.02 2,158 4.00 3,248 6.02 54,000 (2) 
915 2.86 1,812 5.67 2,4ad 8.53 32,000 (3) 
410 3.36 812 6.65 1,222 10.01 12,200 
172 1.43 341 2.84 513 4.27 12,000 
325 2.20 644 4.35 969 6.55 14,800 
310 2.82 614 5.58 924 8.40 11,000 
260 1.63 515 3.22 775 4.85 16,000 
385 2.80 762 5.54 1,147 8.34 13,740 
500 3.33 990 6.60 1,490 9.93 15,000 
370 pe 733 4.58 1,103 6.89 16,000 
400 2.11 792 4.17 1,192 6.28 19,000 
420 aaa 832 4.63 1,252 6.96 18,000 
410 ye 812 5.41 1,222 8.14 15,000 
1,150 1.92 2,277 3.80 3,427 S72 60,000 (4) 
1,600 2.29 3,168 4.52 4,768 6.81 70,000 (5) 
$17,655 2.25% $32,427 4.14% $ 50,082 6.39% $ 783,220 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 283.7% 
(1) ‘Totals of 16 jobs as submitted to us. (3) Totals of 2 jobs as submitted to us. 
(2) teomkk of F * * _ a” (4) Totals of 5 “ “ 7 
(5) Totals of 5 jobs as submitted to us. 
TABLE NO. 3—RESIDENCES—$40,000.00 TO $100,000.00 
DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICI 
Cot. No. 1. Cot. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cou. No. 6. Cou. No. 7. 
$ 1,249 2.40% $ 1,550 3.00% $ 2,799 5.40% $ 52,000 
826 1.38 1,770 2.95 2,596 4.33 60,000 
2,470 3.80 2,431 3.74 4,901 7.54 65,000 
1,540 3.61 1,320 3.10 2,860 6.71 42,500 
1,100 2.26 1,790 3.67 2,890 5.93 48,700 
21,879 2.34 38,709 4.14 60,588 6.48 935,000 (7) 
865 ata 1,064 2.62 1,929 4.75 40,500 
1,100 2.08 1,353 2.55 2,453 4.63 53,000 
689 1.64 848 2.02 1,537 3.66 42,000 
1,382 3.45 1,700 4.25 3,082 7.70 40,000 
1,320 1.89 1,624 2.32 2,944 4.21 70,000 
$34,420 2.38% $54,159 3.74% $ 88,579 6.12% $1,448,700 








MC (COST MARKUP) = 257.3% 
(1) Totals of 17 jobs as submitted to us. 
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PENCIL POINTS 


TABLE NO. 3—RESIDENCES—$20,000.00 TO $40,000.00 

















DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cot. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
S °-8g35 65% $ 837 3.10% $ 61,012 3.75% $ 27,000 

416 1.84 506 na? 922 4.09 22,500 
270 1.04 1,120 4.31 1,390 5.35 25,900 
802 3.21 690 2.76 1,492 5.97 25,000 

1,205 3.44 1,036 2.96 2,241 6.20 35,000 

803 2.95 690 2.53 1,493 5.48 27,200 
1,050 2.74 1,715 4.47 2,765 7.21 38,300 
150 oF 584 2.24 734 2.81 26,000 
307 1.09 357 1.27 664 2.36 28,000 
508 1.39 570 1.55 1,078 2.94 36,500 
661 1.85 916 2.56 1,577 4.41 35,700 
5,625 ya 4. 11,500 4.60 17,125 6.85 250,000 (7) 
316 1.34 450 1.91 766 3.25 23,500 
840 3.05 1,193 4.33 2,033 7.38 27,500 
580 2.07 824 2.94 1,404 5.01 28,000 
800 2.93 1,136 4.14 1,936 7.07 27,300 
290 1.32 412 1.96 702 3.28 21,000 
345 1.49 490 2.10 835 3.59 23,200 
920 2.68 1,306 3.80 2,226 6.48 34,300 
890 2.66 1,264 3.78 2,154 6.44 33,400 
880 2.51 1,250 3.57 2,130 6.08 35,000 
634 2.98 900 4.22 1,534 7.20 21,300 
775 2.21 1,100 3.14 1,875 5.35 35,000 
540 2.45 767 3.48 1,307 5.93 22,000 
780 2.89 1,107 4.10 1,887 6.99 27,000 
860 2.89 1,221 4.07 2,081 6.96 30,000 
500 1.61 710 2.30 1,210 3.91 31,000 
800 2.62 1,136 3.72 1,936 6.34 30,500 
626 2.85 890 4.04 1,516 6.89 22,000 
1,047 3.88 1,487 5.50 2,534 9.38 27,000 
1,166 3.87 1,658 5.53 2,824 9.40 30,000 
853 2.44 1,211 3.46 2,064 5.90 35,000 
$26,414 2.31% $41,033 3.60% $ 67,447 5.91% $1,141,100 








MC (COST MARKUP) = 255.9% 
(1) Totals of 10 jobs submitted to us. 


TABLE NO. 3—RESIDENCES—OVER $100,000 








DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Get No. 1. ‘Cot. No. 2. i Cot. No. 3. _ Con. No. 4. Cor. No. 5. : Cot. No. 6. Cor. No.7. 
$11,210 2.83% $ 9,640 2.44% $ 20,850 5.27% $ 395,000 
2,469 1.76 2,575 1.84 5,044 3.60 140,000 
5,018 4.39 3,586 3.13 8.604 7.52 114,295 
6,345 4.12 4,442 2.89 10,787 7.01 153,801 
8.251 5.10 6,817 4.22 15,068 9.32 161,582 
10,957 3.81 8,253 2.86 19,210 6.67 287,912 
24,350 1.99 18,605 1.52 42,955 3.51 1,222,597 
$68,600 2.77% $53,918 2.18% $122,518 4.95% $2,475,187 


MC (COST MARKUP) = 178.7% 
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THE ARCHITECT’S PROFIT AND PRODUCTION COST 


TABLE NO. 3—APARTMENTS 





















































DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cor. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cox. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cox. No. 7. 
$¢ 6538 1.87% & 355 1.24% $ 893 3.11% $ 28,700 

215 1.17 306 1.66 521 2.82 18,400 
475 95 505 1.01 980 1.96 50,000 
1,018 58 1,006 58 2,024 1.16 175,000 
1,800 1.16 3,240 2.09 5,040 KR 155,000 
190 .68 318 1.14 508 1.82 27,900 
380 78 810 1.66 1,190 2.44 48,760 
1,115 .84 1,880 1.40 2,995 2.24 133,480 
6,036 83 9,830 1.36 15,866 2.19 723,000 
700 1.77 1,085 2.74 1,785 4.51 39,600 
815 2.09 1,263 3.24 2,078 5.33 39,000 
750 .68 1,163 1.06 1,913 1.74 110,000 
715 1.20 1,108 1.86 1,823 3.06 59,500 

1,300 1.86 2,015 2.88 3,315 4.74 70,000 

$16,047 .96% $24,884 1.48% $40,931 2.44% $1,678,340 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 255.1% 
TABLE NO. 3—HOTELS 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cor. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 325 1.34% $ 335 1.38% $ 660 2.71% $ 24,250 

794 29 973 35 1,767 .64 275,000 
1,251 41 1,494 50 2,745 91 300,000 
700 aa 817 41 1,517 .76 200,000 
5,500 2.64 1,980 95 7,480 3.59 208,550 
660 1.32 230 46 890 1.78 50,000 
1,240 73 2,020 1.19 3,260 1.92 168,600 
813 .61 1,640 ee 2,453 1.84 133,270 
569 92 1,954 3.16 2,523 4.08 61,850 

1,400 91 1,050 .69 2,450 1.60 153,000 

$13,252 84% $12,493 19% $25,745 1.63% $1,574,520 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 194.3% 
TABLE NO. 3—SCHOOLS—UNDER $50,000 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cor. No.1. Cox. No. 2. Cox. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 450 90% $ 1,200 2.40% $ 1,650 3.30% $ 50,000 

484 1.67 872 3.01 1,356 4.68 29,000 
930 1.63 330 58 1,260 al 57,000 
770 1.58 930 1.91 1,700 3.49 48,700 
541 1.97 1,154 4.20 1,695 6.17 27,486 
410 1.37 517 1.72 927 3.09 30,000 
620 1.84 781 2.31 1,401 4.15 33,700 
370 .74 466 93 836 1.67 49,800 
$ 4.575 1.40% $ 6,250 1.92% $ 10,825 3.32% $ 325,686 


a 





MC (COST MARKUP) = 236.6% 
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PENCIL POINTS 





TABLE NO. 3—SCHOOLS—$50,000.00 TO $100,000.00 
















































MC (COST MARKUP) = 178.3% 


DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Con. No. 2. Cor. No. 3. Cor. No. 4. Cor. No. 5. Cox. No. 6. Cou. No. 7. 
$ 387 56% $ 1,822 2.65% $ 2,209 3.21% $ 68,730 

870 1.39 300 48 1,170 1.87 62,600 
810 .86 1,360 1.43 2,170 2.29 94,700 
1,205 aie 870 1.53 2,075 3.65 56,860 
1,116 1.60 1,757 2.52 2,873 4.12 69,724 
813 1.08 1,257 1.67 2,070 2.75 75,256 

1,122 1.74 892 1.39 2,014 3.13 64,505 

1,116 1.54 1,319 1.82 2,435 3.36 72,470 

1,377 1.53 1,305 1.45 2,682 2.98 90,000 

1,035 Las 1,728 2.88 2,763 4.60 60,000 

638 1.10 1,065 1.83 1,703 2.93 58,000 
620 1.11 1,035 1.86 1,655 2.97 55,600 
750 ae L233 127 2,003 2.04 97,900 
790 99 1,319 1.67 2,109 2.66 79,600 
850 98 1,420 1.64 2,270 2.62 86,500 
$13,499 1.24% $18,702 1.71% $ 32,201 2.95% $1,092,445 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 238.6% 
TABLE NO. 3—SCHOOLS—$100,000.00 TO $300,000.00 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Con. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4 Cot. No. 5. Cox. No. 6. Cox. No. 7. 
$ 1,985 1.65% $ 6715 59% $ 2,700 2.24% $ 120,200 

2,280 1.33 1,960 1.14 4,240 2.47 172,000 

3,370 1.98 3,100 1.82 6,470 3.80 170,000 

2,218 2.10 2,113 2.00 4,331 4.10 105,637 

2,855 1.79 2,220 1.39 5,075 3.18 159,586 

3,032 1.98 3,063 2.00 6,095 3.98 153,170 

1,070 .87 803 .66 1,873 1.53 121,850 

2,140 90 1,605 .68 3,745 1.58 236,000 

2,880 2.44 2,160 1.83 5,040 4.27 118,000 

2,140 90 1,605 .68 3,745 1.58 236,700 

1,400 a i 2 1,050 54 2,450 1.26 193,000 

3,270 1.64 2,453 tins 5,145 2.87 200,000 

930 .65 698 49 1,628 1.14 143,950 
988 .86 741 65 1,729 a 114,600 

1,765 .76 1,324 re ¥ 3,089 1.33 233,900 

1,360 97 1,020 PY sk 2,380 1.70 140,100 

2,730 55 2,048 87 4,778 2.02 237,100 

913 .68 684 51 1,597 1.19 133,800 

1,860 .88 1,395 .66 3,255 1.54 212,000 

1,845 1.58 1,384 1.18 3,229 2.7€ 116,600 
$41,031 1.24% $32,141 97% S faulic 2.21% $3,318,193 








THE ARCHITECT’S PROFIT AND PRODUCTION COST 


DRAFTING ROOM 





Con. No. 1. 


$11,880 
5,165 
40,870 
9,293 
6,800 
2,440 
2,670 


$79,118 








1.50% 
74 
1.81 
2.02 
1.20 
.69 
.66 


1.43% 


DRAFTING ROOM 


Cot. No. 1. 


$ 419 
279 
541 
500 
300 
$ 2,039 


DRAFTING ROOM 


Co.. No. 1. 


$ 270 
1,199 
2,694 

350 
1,456 


Cou. No. 2. 


2.10% 
1.12 
1.97 
1.43 
2.00 


1.66% 


Cot. No. 2. 


TABLE NO. 3—SCHOOLS—OVER $300,000.00 





























MC (COST MARKUP) = 228.0% 





TABLE NO. 3—CHURCHES—$50,000.00 TO $100,000.00 





Cot. No. 2. 


54% 
1.71 
3.04 
1.75 
1.82 
1.92 


1.93% 


OVERHEAD 
Cot. No. 4. 


Cot. No. 3. 


$ 1,771 
884 

pm YY 
300 
2,920 
1,334 


$ 9,526 


MC 





TOTAL COST 





OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 

Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 

$10,200 1.29% $ 22,080 2.79% $ 790,000 

4,017 aa 9,182 1.31 700,000 

35,000 1.55 75,870 3.36 2,258,000 

5,014 1.09 14,307 3.11 460,000 

5,780 1.01 12,580 2.21 569,500 

2,074 58 4,514 er 356,100 

2,270 55 4,949 1.21 405,800 

$64,355 1.16% $143,473 2.59% $5,539,400 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 181.3% 

TABLE NO. 3—CHURCHES—UNDER $50,000.00 
OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 

Coz. Nox 3. Cou. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 

$ 358 1.79% $ 777 3.89% $ 20,000 

321 1.28 600 2.40 25,000 

1,154 4.20 1,695 6.17 27,486 

485 1.38 985 2.81 35,000 

291 1.94 591 3.94 15,000 

$ 2,609 2.13% $ 4,648 3.79% $ 122,486 


PRICE 





Cot. No. 6. 


Cot. No. 7. 





Cou. No. 5. 
$ 





3.55% 2,041 
1.26 2,083 
2.62 5,011 
1.50 650 
3.65 4,376 
2.22 2,484 
2.59% $ 16,645 





(COST MARKUP) = 233.8% 








4.09% $ 50,000 
2.97 70,000 
5.66 88,500 
3.25 20,000 
5.47 80,000 
4.14 60,000 
4.52% $ 368,500 








PENCIL POINTS 


TABLE NO. 3—CHURCHES—OVER $100,000.00 
























































DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL :.COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cor. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 1,160 74% $ 7,790 4.96% $ 8,950 5.70% $ 157,000 

3,375 mie 3,657 3.00 7,032 5.77 121,840 

3,040 1.60 5,700 3.00 8,740 4.60 190,000 

A pe 4.16 17,794 6.03 30,066 10.19 295,000 
$19,847 2.60% $34,941 4.57% $ 54,788 7.17% $ 763,840 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 276.1% 
TABLE NO. 3—OFFICE BUILDINGS 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL ‘COST PRICI 
Coit. No.1. Cor. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cou. No. 5. Cou. No. 6. Cot. No 
$ 163 41% $ 645 1.61% $ 808 2.02% $ 40,000 

233 90 213 .82 446 l.7z 26,000 
3,588 1.26 4,629 1.62 8,217 2.88 285,000 
869 1.93 641 1.42 1,510 3.35 45,000 
9,970 97 8,570 83 18,540 1.80 1,029,000 
27,700 1.63 23,800 1.40 51,500 3.03 1,696,000 
414 Ry 700 1.23 1,114 1.96 56,700 
33,250 2.08 18,200 1.14 51,450 KB 1,600,000 
685 1.18 513 .89 1,198 2.07 58,000 
$76,872 1.59% $57,911 1.20% $134,783 2.79% $4,835,700 
MC (COST MARKUP) = 175.3% 

TABLE NO. 3—STORE BUILDINGS 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Coit. No.1. Con. No. 2. Cou. No. 3. Cou. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 193 1.12% $ 6211 1.22% $ 404 2.34% $ 17,200 

120 80 400 2.66 520 3.46 15,000 
139 35 473 1.18 612 1.53 40,000 
558 1.99 1,004 3.59 1,562 5.58 28,000 
59 48 163 1.31 222 1.79 12,430 
2,750 83 2,360 7s 5,110 1.54 332,000 
250 .98 2,180 8.55 2,430 9.53 25,500 
271 3.00 180 2.00 451 5.00 9,030 
227 1.95 377 3.24 604 5.19 11,640 
430 2.56 714 4.24 1,144 6.80 16,830 
450 1.80 747 2.99 1,197 4.79 25,000 
75 81 125 1.35 200 2.16 9,300 
440) 2.44 730 4.05 1,170 6.49 18,000 
750 2.42 1,245 4.02 1,995 6.44 31,000 
4,150 1.27 6,900 2.11 11,050 3.38 327,000 
135 97 224 1.59 359 2.56 14,000 
1,500 1.09 2,490 1.80 3,990 2.89 138,000 
320 1.52 531 2.53 851 4.05 21,000 
260 1.44 432 2.40 692 3.84 18,000 
$13,077 1.18% $21,486 1.94% $ 34,563 3.12% $1,108,930 





MC (COST MARKUP) = 264.3% 
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TABLE NO. 3—BANK BUILDINGS 



































DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Con. No: I. Coz, No. 2. Cot. Na. 3. Cox. No. 4. Cun, “s 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 7,160 1.60% $ 6,165 1.38% $ 13,325 2.98% $ “447, 000 

753 niet 648 nas 1,401 5.04 27,800 
400 16 1,144 46 1,544 .62 250,000 

2,525 2.40 1,578 1.50 4,103 3.90 105,200 

1,050 2.50 1,008 2.40 2,058 4.90 42,000 

1,050 1.28 l, 008° 1.24 2,058 ym, ¥ 81,600 
$12,938 1. 36% $11, 551 1.21% E: 24, 489° 2.57% $ 953, 600 

MC (COST MARKUP) = 189.3% 
TABLE NO. 3—CLUBS 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOT AL COST PRICE 
Cex: No. 1. en, No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. aie. No. . Cai: No. 6. Cea No. 7. 
$ 90 SSTo $ 355 2.20% $ 445 2.75% $ 16,125 

2,500 1.50 2,100 1.25 4,600 2.75 167,000 

15,900 | er 13,700 1.06 29,600 2.28 1,298,000 

1,000 71 1,790 1.27 2,790 1.98 140,960 

365 1.30 897 3.18 1,262 4.48 28,200 
728 1.40 1,629 3.13 2,357 4.53 52,030 
22,638 2.85 10,088 1.27 32,726 4.12 794,340 
680 yyy 626 2.50 1,306 5.22 25,000 

1,185 2.16 1,090 1.98 2,275 4.14 55,000 

$45, 086. 1.75% $32,275, 1. 25% $ (77,361 3 00% $2,576, 655 
MC (COST M ARKUP) = = 171.6% 
TABLE NO. 3—WAREHOUSES 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Con. ‘Ss: 1. Cou. No. 2 Cot. No. 3. Cor. No. 4. Cor: No. 5. _ Cot. No. 6. Cox. No. 7 
$ 659 — $ l 278 10% $ 4 937 % 05% $ 184,000 

303 1.26 109 46 412 1.72 23,900 

13,400 2.29 5,325 91 18,725 3.20 585,000 

2,500 .98 2,190 85 4,690 1.83 257,000 

1,135 1.34 935 1.10 2,070 2.44 85,000 

350 92 190 a0 540 1.42 38,000 
$18,347 1.56%. $10,027 86% $ 28, 374 2.42% $1,172,900 









































MC (COST MARKUP) = 154.7% 









PENCIL POINTS 


TABLE NO. 3—GYMNASIUMS 

















DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOTAL COST PRICE 
Cot. No.1. Cot. No. 2. Cor. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cox. No. 7. 
$ 348 40% $ 1,704 1.94% $ 2,052 2.34% $ 88,000 

563 1.07 729 1.39 1,292 2.46 52,480 
700 2.12 250 .76 950 2.88 33,000 

2,600 95 4,316 1.57 6,916 2.52 275,000 

3,340 1.91 5,544 3.17 8,884 5.08 175,000 

1,900 2.11 3,154 3.50 5,054 5.61 90,000 
$ 9,451 1.32% $15,697 2.20% $ 25,148 3.52% $ 713,480 

MC (COST MARKUP) = 266.1% 
TABLE NO. 3—HOSPITALS 

DRAFTING ROOM OVERHEAD TOPAL COST PRICI 
Cot. No.1. Cot. No. 2. Cot. No. 3. Cot. No. 4. Cot. No. 5. Cot. No. 6. Cot. No. 7. 
$ 2,940 1.99% $ 1,060 712% $ 4,000 2.71% $ 147,700 

18,500 subd 4,500 78 23,000 4.00 574,400 

2,880 .88 4,850 1.48 7,730 2.36 327,840 
$24,320 2.32% $10,410 99% $ 34,730 3.31% $1,049,940 


MC (COST MARKUP) = 142.8% 


THE REASON THE PLANS OF CERTAIN TYPES 
OF BUILDINGS COST MORE THAN OTHERS 
In residence work these figures indicate that as a 

dwelling increases in price the cost of the drafting 
increases and consequently the total production cost 
of the plans. ‘The reason for this is that as a resi- 
dence becomes more costly, additional money becomes 
available for intricate and involved detail. This is 
repetitive only in a limited degree and consequently 
necessitates involved and expensive detailed drawings 
which have to be made in order that this work be 
properly executed. ‘This increases the production cost 
to the architect, a fact he will do well to bear in 
mind in making architectural contracts for very 
expensive homes. 

This fact is further exemplified in the design of 
churches. For example, the average production cost 
of working drawings for a church under $50,000.00 
is 3.79%, for churches between $50,000.00 and 
$100,000.00 the average cost rises to 4.52%. The 
cost of producing drawings for churches over $100,- 
000.00 rises to 7.17%. ‘There is a certain analogy 
between the designs of residences, churches and 
theatres, because of the involved detail which is not 
repetitive as in the case of more commercial structures 
like apartments, hotels, warehouses, etc. 


It becomes further apparent in studying these 
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figures, that the costs vary widely. ‘There is, of 
course, no such thing as standardizing costs for archi- 
tectural services because there will always be a wide 
variation. ‘The point to be made, however, is that the 
average costs are probably higher than most architects, 
or the general public, have any idea. If all of the 
items of overhead were included in these costs, giving 
proper consideration to slack times in the office, we 
believe that the costs herein indicated would be higher 
than those actually shown. 

FRIENDS, BE PATIENT FOR UNFORTUNATELY 

WE ARE NOT INFALLIBLE! 

The Cost Committee lays no claims to infallibility. 
There is no question but that the reader may find cer- 
tain figures which he may consider inconsistent and 
irrelevant, but be charitable with us. We are not 
attempting to juggle figures to prove our point. Once 
again, it costs a lot more money to produce an adequate 
set of working drawings than the average architect 
or the public appreciates. ‘That is the principal fact 
we are attempting to drive home—the note of warn- 
ing we are trying to sound in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship and cooperation. Our purpose is to help you to 
be fairly paid for the service you render your clients 
—service you feel is adequate and necessary, thus 
putting your reputation on a solid and_ lasting 
foundation. 
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NECESSITY OF ACCUMULATING SOME 
DIVIDEND PAYING KNOWLEDGE 


It becomes quite apparent that this scale of archi- 
tectural charges for churches, theatres, and fine resi- 
dences should be quite different than that for hotels, 
apartment houses, warehouses, schools, etc. What 
should this difference be? Would it not be a wise 
thing for the various architectural associations to 
determine this difference and draw finer distinctions 
than at present? The Architects’ League of Holly- 
wood, in its schedule of costs and professional practice 
hereinafter printed, has taken this difference into con- 
sideration. Now, are our conclusions correct? Should 
this schedule be generally adopted? 

This schedule may be improved. Any suggestions 
which other architectural associations have to make on 
this subject will be most gratefully received and the 
Architects’ League of Hollywood will consider it a 
favor and an act of cooperative good-fellowship. 


THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE 


What is the value of all this knowledge of our 
overhead and production costs? It requires little 
imagination to conceive of its effect upon a business 
man. We can easily hear our clients say—‘Do you 
know I always thought these architects were artistic, 
visionary chaps, but I got into an argument with my 
architect, Floyd Blank, about overhead, and I want 
to tell you fellows he certainly knows his stuff. You 
bet, I never would admit it to him, but he gave some 
pointers on the subject of overhead that I didn’t know 
about and I’m going to use. 

“T wish the fellows in our businéss knew as much 
about their production costs as those architects seem to. 
They know to a cat-hair how much it costs to get out 
their plans on everything from a dog kennel to an 
office building. It certainly costs a lot more money to 
get out a set of plans for a building than I ever had 
any idea of. Floyd Blank told me the plans and 
specifications were really more the foundation of my 
building than the concrete under it and I’ve come to 
realize that he hit the nail right on the head.” 

We can easily get our clients to talking about us 
this way if we will show them we know our business, 
know our costs—demand a fair fee and render 
adequate service in return. It’s worth a lot of effort 
to get a powerfully influential client thinking and 
talking that way about us, now isn’t it! 

THE MISTAKE OF THE PRICE CUTTER WHO 
CUTS RATES DUE TO IGNORANCE OF HIS 
PRODUCTION COSTS 

Let us place ourselves for a moment in the position 
of the architect, who,’ due to the ignorance of his 
costs, makes the plans of his buildings at cut rate 
figures. Leaving the artistic quality of the work out 
of consideration, we will assume that the plans he 
makes are sufficiently detailed so that an estimate can 
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be made and a building satisfactorily erected from 
them. 

Let us assume that the architect believes that he 
can make the plans and supervise the construction of 
residences for 6.0% and commercial buildings for 
2.5%. He would then have to do considerably more 
than twice the amount of work than a man who 
gauged his price by the standard of the American 
Institute of Architects or of the Architects’ League 
of Hollywood. He would have to work more than 
twice as hard. It would take a much greater effort 
to finance the volume of business, and he would have 
the peculiar experience that while he had done a 
tremendous volume of work during the year, he 
would have made nothing out of it for the simple 
reason that he would really be operating at the very 
best at cost, and in many cases greatly under cost. 

His overhead would have to be met. If he made 
at all adequately detailed drawings, the percentage of 
his drafting room salaries to his gross collections would 
be tremendously high. He would be working exceed- 
ingly hard and the only ones who would get anything 
out of his business would be the draftsmen and his 
clients. This condition of affairs exists in a great 
number of architects’ offices. A new job merely tends 
to finance the old one, the architect has no cost system 
to guide him, and he cannot understand why he does 
not make money out of his business. 
FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF PRICE CUTTING 

Most price cutting is due to two mental factors, 
one is ignorance and the other is fear. As to the first, 
it is not surprising that the practice of price cutting 1s 
so general for the simple reason that no accurate pro- 
duction cost data has ever been before compiled. ‘This 
unfortunate lack is unquestionably responsible for the 
great extent of this unfortunate practice. 

Fear enters into price cutting and it is unfortunately 
true this mental demon has a paralyzing and blinding 
effect. If a man or his family are hungry, if he has 
a lot of pressing obligations, fear will cause him to 
take a job at any price he can possibly get. Also, in 
the press of need, such a man is liable to say—‘“Oh, 
that’s all right for those Architects, Gotrocks and 
Kale—they’ve got the money, they can stand out for 
such prices and I can’t.” It not infrequently happens 
that firms like Gotrocks and Kale attain their strong 
financial position because they have possessed a knowl- 
edge of their production costs and had the courage and 
business sense to ask enough to enable them to do their 
work properly and, in addition, to get a sufficient 
profit. A continuous campaign of cost production 
propaganda and intelligent methods of education will 
gradually tend to congeal and stiffen the backbone of 
these weaker members of our profession. 

Let us consider a very common type of young prac- 
titioner, and that is the capable and experienced drafts- 
man who decides to strike out for himself. He makes 
his drawings rapidly and accurately. When he starts 
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out in business he does not have the capital to employ 


draftsmen and so does his drafting himself. Now 
he can get a set of drawings out in a third or half 
the time the average draftsman can, for the reason he 
knows just what he wants, and when he puts. his idea 
on paper it does not have to be repeatedly changed as 
it would if he were employing a draftsman to do the 
work for him. 

The elated young architect thinks he has struck 
something rather soft, where the flow of easy money 
is going to put him in the class of possessing a real 
bank account. He thinks he can do his work and still 
cut way below the A.I.A. schedule, but disillusion- 
ment invariably awaits him! The time comes when 
he gets so much work he cannot do it himself, he must 
then have draftsmen to help him, and to his surprise 
he finds that he cannot operate so economically. He 
is in the sad position of having educated his clientéle 
to demand a cut rate charge from him and he finds 
he can no longer make money at these figures—if he 
tries to raise his prices he discovers it to be exceedingly 
difficult to get business from his old clients or their 
friends, so he virtually has to start out all over again 
and establish a new set of customers. 

We know a young architect of this type—brilliant 
designer—who started by doing residence plans for 
2.0% and 3.0%. After he opened an office he was 
only able to stay in business for about a year. He then 
went broke and had to go back and again work as a 
draftsman. How many times this sad and discourag- 
ing thing happens! 

Now we come to another type of price cutter, one 
who fortunately is very few and far between in the 
architectural fraternity, but one who does an incalcu- 
lable amount of damage, and that is the 


MALICIOUS PRICE CUTTER 


He is able to reduce his price for architectural 
service because he has stooped to the practice of accept- 
ing hidden commissions from material houses, sub- 
contractors, etc. “This, of course, is plain ordinary 
graft. Ina certain large city a condition of this sort 
is quite flagrant. A firm which is doing an enormous 
amount of commercial work is charging 1%, 2, and 
21% percent for complete architectural service, includ- 
ing supervision, and consistently makes a practice of 
accepting hidden commissions. The building public, 
not knowing of these hidden commissions, accepts the 
standard set by this malicious price-cutting firm. 
Naturally, no architect operating legitimately can 
compete with it, and he is then regarded as a profiteer. 

It is almost useless to argue with a client in com- 
peting against this firm. If the legitimate architect 


asks for the price as set by the American Institute of 
Architects, the client simply laughs at him and comes 
back with this criticism: “Why, here’s Sokem & Steele, 
one of the most prosperous firms of architects in the 
community and doing the biggest volume of business 
and they only ask half what you do. 


Your price is 
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ridiculous and I won’t pay it.” Now, the legitimate 
architect might argue until he became black in the 
face, but if he had only his own books to prove his 
costs, he would be helpless. 


FIGHTING THE DEVIL WITH THE ICE 
OF FACTS 


The only way in which this type of competition can 
be fought is to use Table No. 3, giving production 
costs on various types of buildings, and show them to 
your client. If in the foregoing example the legiti- 


_mate architect had had such figures and had proved, 


for instance, that the average actual cost of making 
drawings alone, without profit or supervision, for 
commercial structures was 2.79%, then it would 
place the malicious cost-cutting firm in a very sorry 
position to explain how it could afford to do the entire 
work for 2%. 

When we come to analyze the problem cold- 
bloodedly, this is the only way in which effectual 
warfare can be waged against this fortunately rare 
type of architect who does the honest and legitimate 
practitioner an untold amount of damage. 

There is a natural, healthy desire in the average 
man for a good, honest fight in a worthy cause. Such 
a combat quickens the pulse, causes the blood to tingle. 
In declaring war on the malicious price cutter, we are 
not only serving our profession, advancing its stand- 
ards of reputability in the eyes of the public, but we 
are actually fighting for our very business existence. 
We are fighting a warfare for the protection of our 
firesides, the welfare of those dear to us. ‘The mali- 
cious price cutter is an assassin. He works in the dark. 
He stabs in the back! In every sense of the word he 
is an unworthy enemy-and an unfair competitor. 

There came to our attention a case where an archi- 
tect was caught in the act of receiving secret commis- 
sions or graft. His clients indignantly faced him with 
the evidence, and what do you think this architect’s 
justification was? He showed the true aura of his 
soul, which was a muddy yellow, when he declared, 
“Why, all architects do it! It’s a general practice and 
there is no reason why I shouldn’t do it as well!” 

To make war on this type of conscienceless and 
unfair competitor without maudlin sentiment or mercy 
is certainly a righteous and worthy act. In the last 
analysis even these unworthy ones are benefited as 
well as everyone else connected with the construction 
industry, for the necessity of his being a grafter will 
have disappeared when a fair fee for an adequate 
service becomes a recognized practice. 


HOW GENERAL IS THE PRACTICE OF 
ACCEPTING HIDDEN COMMISSIONS? 


The president of the Architects’ League of Holly- 
wood was on three separate occasions approached by 
material houses or contractors stating that he individ- 
ually, or the League in general would be given a com- 
mission if they would specify, or throw a certain 
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portion of the work on their buildings to the interested 
parties. It was amusing to see the surprise these sales- 
men expressed when this particular official became in- 
dignant at this proposition. In practically every in- 
stance, they said, “Why, that’s quite a general and 
common practice. Everybody does it!” This, of 
course, was a highly exaggerated statement. The 
trouble probably was due to the fact that these unen- 
lightened gentlemen shared the general ignorance of 
the public as to the difference between the architect 
and the builder. This was not an unnatural mistake 
as most of the buildings in this particular community 
were not designed by architects, but by contractors 
or builders who furnished so-called free plans. These 
salesmen had the two confused. Of course, the 
builder operating under a fixed contract is ethically 
in a position to accept all the trade courtesies, dis- 
counts, etc., that he can get, while the architect is not. 
Unfortunately, this practice has spread to a few archi- 
tects’ offices. 


IS PRICE CUTTING A QUESTION OF ETHICS 


OR OF ECONOMICS? 


Price cutting in the past has been generally regarded 
more as a question of ethics than one of economics. 
We recall, as young architects, hearing the expression 
“it is unethical to cut prices.” Now, that expression 
means nothing to the young architect starting out in 
the practice of his profession. He is very liable to 
feel resentful, and to regard these so-called ethics as 
a luxury in which we can ill-afford to indulge. The 
older and more experienced architects can, in a spirit 
of friendly cooperation and fellowship, convince the 
younger men that after all proper cost determination is 
a vital matter involving the very success or failure of 
his. business and the welfare of his family as well. 
‘When the problem is viewed from this strictly eco- 
nomic or utilitarian point of view, it becomes quite 
a different matter. The young architect is touched in 
two very sensitive points, his pride of accomplishment 
and his pocketbook. When a man is affected in these 
vulnerable parts, he usually is open to reason and 
conviction. 

There is no more pathetic sight than the well- 
meaning business man or architect who, not knowing 
his production costs, goes blunderingly, blindly on. 
In the wake of this unhappy and unfortunate individ- 
ual we find a sorry train of misery and suffering. Not 
only does his family feel the pinch of privation and 
lack, but a hardship is experienced by his creditors and 
the tradesmen who trusted him and assumed that he 
would play the game honestly and fairly, and meet his 
obligations promptly. 

On the other hand, what greater sense of satisfac- 
tion can a man have than the feeling of self-respect 
and well being which comes from meeting his obli- 
gations promptly —discounting his bills? We can 
easily hear his fellows say, ““There’s a man for you! 
When he contracts an obligation, he delivers! There 


is an architect who in addition to being an artist is a 
mighty fine business man as well!” We all know 
that such a man justly inspires confidence and ulti- 
mately gets a preferential and a highly profitable type 
of business. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


What is the remedy? And here opens an oppor- 
tunity for the American Institute of Architects and 
other architectural societies to do a really great and 
beneficial thing for the architects of the United States 
as well as those of other countries. Can there be any 
greater or more worth while activity than for these 
associations to help i in putting the profession of archi- 
tecture on a paying basis?! To help its practitioners 
make a fair living and profit from their efforts? If 
there be any other thing more important than this we 
do not know what it can be. 

Much to the credit of the A.I.A., it is already, we 
are informed, starting to devise a uniform system of 
cost accounting for architects. ‘Truly it is showing 
itself alert to the advancing needs of our profession. 
We suggest the A.I.A. as being the logical group to 
do this because it is the most powerful, influential, and 
best organized. If results are to be gained the efforts 
must be uniform, systematic, and universal rather than 
sporadic. The A.I.A. has done a great work in evolv- 
ing an effective system of business forms for the use 
of architects; it can do an even greater work by 
evolving a uniform system of cost accounting and 
cost finding. 

In this publication the Architects’ League of Holly- 
wood feels that it has merely scratched the surface— 
any way in which it can help further in this great 
work it will be happy to do. Any experiences or data 
it may have collected, it will be glad to share, although 
most of it is herein embodied. ‘The furtherance of 
this work is a task so huge that it is beyond the power 
or scope of a small local architectural organization. 
It is a work which should be approached and done 
nationally in a big way. 

Cost investigations should be continued. A vast 
amount of data showing the production costs of archi- 
tectural service for every type of building should be 
accumulated. ‘The sum total of this evidence would 
be invaluable and could be used in various ways as 
indicated at the beginning of this article. 

Results can only be accomplished by starting NOW 
and with forcefulness of purpose and enthusiasm. 
This effort will have to be carried on over a period of 
years with a patient, unflagging enthusiastic effort. 
But each year this work will pay generous financial 
dividends and add prestige to the profession as a 
whole, as well as to the individual architect. 

What is the best method of commencing this great 
work? Let each local chapter of the A.I.A. delegate 
some of its members to start a regular course of lec- 
tures, to be given once or twice a year, to which all of 
the younger architects and draftsmen in that com- 
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munity are invited. Here, teach a simple course of 
cost accounting and cost finding. Show them in a 
simple, friendly way the business pitfalls ahead and 
how to avoid them. Get these younger men interested 
and convinced of the benefit of attending these lec- 
tures. This will be rendering a service which will 
increase the membership of the A.I.A. It will make 
the coming crop of architects feel it is a live and vital 
organization outside of whose membership they can 
not afford to be. If this were done, the standard of 
architectural practice would be raised and the uneco- 
nomic and unfortunate practice of price cutting would 
be gradually eliminated. Considerable bromidic pub- 
licity has been given to the fact that Rome was not 
built in a day. So let us take off our coats, put our 
shoulders to the wheel and be prepared for a big push, 
a long push, but a glorious one! 
CALLING AN ALUMNI MEETING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HARD KNOCKS 


It would be visionary in the extreme to assume that 
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this work will be either an immediate or a universal 
panacea. It can never be as long as the human mind 
is subject to the forces at present at work upon it. 

In spite of all evidence and argument we can pre- 
sent, there will be price cutting. When the demon 
fear seizes upon the mind of man, there is no limit to 
the folly he will commit. Under economic stress, he 
will throw facts, reason, logic to the winds in order 
to get a little money to feed his family. But, when 
this phase of extreme stress passes he will again be 
open to reason. The tuition in the University of Hard 
Knocks is exceedingly high, but the course is merci- 
lessly effective. ‘There is a type of mind chronically 
puffed and inflamed with egotism which can learn 
only when its possessor is hit over the head with the 
pick handle of experience. Only some mighty shock 
can penetrate the cerebellum so heavily armoured with 
bone and vibrate down through the osseous matter to 
that pulp which commonly passes for a brain. 


The third and concluding installment of this valuable report of the Architects’ 
League of Hollywood will appear in the July issue of PENctL Points. It will con- 


tain further conclusions reached by the League as a result of its investigation and 


analysis of the returns to its questionnaire. 


Every architect and draftsman should 


read the whole report with care, for it 1s probably the most important document ever 


produced dealing with the business side of architecture. 
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DECORATIVE PANEL BY ROBERTO TERRACINI, SCULPTOR 


MADE FOR POGATSCHNIG AND MONTALCINI, ARCHITECTS 


Reproduced from “L’ Architettura Italiana” 
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MOTORCYCLING THROUGH EUROPE 


DESCRIBING A METHOD OF TRAVEL WHICH MAY 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR 


By Ides van der Gracht 


AMONG THE PROBLEMS which present 
themselves during the consideration of an architec- 
tural tour abroad, especially if it be the first, one of 
the principal ones is the question of how to reach as 
easily and economically as possible the widely scat- 
tered and not always too accessible monuments we 
wish to include. Railroad and automobile, bicycle 
and walking tour—all have their protagonists, and 
there is much to be said for each under particular 
circumstances or for certain regions. To decide 
among them for a more extensive trip, or to settle 
on some mode of transportation that combines in some 
degree the advantages of all of these, is often a 
puzzling question. 

There is little doubt 
but that travel by rail has 
definite advantages for a 
quick trip which is to 
cover much ground, and, 
which restricts itself to 
the more accessible monu- 
ments along the main 
lines of travel. A de- 
cisive consideration in its 
favor is the fact that it 
requires no considerable 
initial investment, as is 
the case with motoring, 
whether the car be 
brought over and back, or bought on the other side 
and resold at the end of the trip. Combined with 
short local walking or cycling excursions, travel by 
rail is probably the most economical way of including 

many separated points in a comparatively brief tour. 

On the other hand, there are certain definite draw- 
backs to this. Of these a major one is the inelas- 
ticity of schedules, which frequently compels one to 
forego just those impressions which might stand out 
as the highlights of the trip: matters of light and 
mood and time of day whose effect should not be 
underrated. Another is the necessity for supple- 
mentary transportation in the way of cabs and busses 
to reach outlying points, which thus are often 
neglected. ‘The bother of getting baggage to and 
from hotels, the importunities of guides, porters and 
others who swarm about the tourist lanes, the hordes 
of tired and querulous’ compatriots—none of these 
are conducive to the full absorption of the flavor of 
a country, and this atmosphere colors, and in a way 
is quite as important as, the monuments themselves. 


THE AUTHOR AS HE 





APPEARED EN ROUTE 


To motoring there are, of course, also disadvan- 
tages. It requires, first of all, a comparatively high 
initial investment. Unless you are quite lucky, and 
aside from all the trouble involved, the loss on resale 
of a car bought abroad is apt to result in a dispro- 
portionately high depreciation, especially on a short 
trip. If you have a car of your own, transportation 
over and back varies between $300 and $550. 
American cars, being, as a rule, much more powerful 
than European ones of similar size, are a good deal 
more expensive to run, although this additional power, 
particularly in the mountains and on bad roads, is 
often much to be desired. Running costs, including 
garaging and minor re- 
pairs, may roughly be said 
to amount to about three 
times first class railway 
fare; with a larger party 
this is obviously reduced 
proportionately. You 
must, of course, take your 
chances and 
weather conditions, and 
on a tour which is to in- 
clude widely separated 
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points a motor will take 
more time. The diff- 
culties at frontiers are 
generally exaggerated, 
but, especially in out of the way districts, some know]l- 
edge of the local language is often highly desirable. 

Against this stand the infinitely greater enjoyments 
made possible by motoring. You are your own master: 
you go and leave where and when the mood strikes 
you. You get the “feel” of a country can’t 
possibly by train; the charm of the incidental, all 
those small things that give atmosphere and leave you 
with a vivid impression. Even the vagaries of the 
weather are part of this: the sharp showers and bursts 
of sunlight on the Scottish moors are no more to be 
missed than the long trailing veils of rain and the mists 
of Brittany, or the hot ivory dust of southern France. 
You approach towns as a rule from a much more 
favorable angle than by train, as and when you want; 
you are spared the rush and trouble incident to travel 
by rail: the whole is a smoothly moving panorama, 
an unbroken impression. If the view demands it, 
even though it be a little early for lunch, you can stop 
and drink it in, and get out the provisions anyway; 
if the light isn’t just right for a photo, can 


as you 


you 
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A motorcycle may be easily handled aboard ship 


wander about and wait for it, and it is never too late 
for a few scrawls in your sketchbook. 

Convinced that it was the only way really to see 
Europe, but faced with the apparently insurmountable 
obstacle of cost (since bicycling or walking were out 
of the question in view of the ground I wanted to 
cover), a brilliant idea broke upon me: why not a 
motorcycle? I foresee the visions that this will call 
up: gentlemen of color in clouds of exhaust, their 
lady friends clinging about their necks; knights of the 
garage shattering the silence enjoined upon the Sab- 
bath, and uniformed Nemeses whenever a clear stretch 
of road is particularly tempting. 

This picture may be substantially correct over here, 
but it applies in no sort of way to Europe. ‘There 
everyone who, living in the States, would be equal to 
at least a medium-sized car, is by force of circum- 
stance a confirmed motorcyclist. They are incredibly 
prolific, and come in every shape, size and style from 
what virtually amounts to an “outboard” bicycle to 
side car “combinations” that are only one wheel short 
of being commodious automobiles. The high costs of 
cars, the heavy taxation, and the dearness of gasoline 
and oil, together with less general prosperity, have 
brought this about. Bearing in mind the oft-stressed 
adage about “fitness of materials,” I settled on a 
motorcycle as the obvious solution of my problem, 
quite aside from the sporting element thus introduced 
to the prosaic business of transporting one’s self from 
one place to another. 

There are any number of excellent makes to choose 
from, especially in England; the type and size depend, 
of course, on the sort of trip you have in mind. Spare 
parts for the better makes are almost everywhere 
available, and the running cost is surprisingly low. 
They are not at all noisy, cut-outs being against the 
law except in open country: in fact, my machine did 
not possess one. With sturdiness and exceptional free- 
dom from trouble, they combine all the advantages 
of flexibility and manoeuvrability of a bicycle: no 
bypath is too narrow for them, no trail too steep, and 
many a shed proffered its hospitality to “Elijah,” 
whose penchant for going up on high was one of his 


most valued characteristics, at which a car might well 
have turned up its nose. “They are easy to transport: 
on the passage from Fiume to Zara, on the Dalmatian 
coast, it was swung neatly over the side of the small 
coastwise steamer by means of one of the freight 
hoists, trussed like a fowl, while I held my heart for 
the side car frame which had surely never been de- 
signed for that particular strain; but it came through 
without a murmur. Furthermore, I found that 


travelling modestly in this way saved me many a franc 
or lira where more elaborate travellers were fair 
game: on the discovery that I was a student, one all 
day repair job in Brittany, involving the removal of 
both cylinders, was charged at 25 francs! 


And one 


The author’s steed, “Elijah,” in side elevation 


frontier official relented on his interpretation of the 
tax schedule when I pointed out to him that I obvi- 
ously was not one of that ostentatious tribe of rich 
tourists, and had but sunk my all in a motorcycle the 
better to observe the treasures of his. wcile France.” 

The first thing to do is to join the British Auto- 
mobile Association, or some equivalent organization. 
As an ex-member, I have a particular weakness for the 
A.A., and the service rendered for the modest dues of 
£1-1-0 as a motorcycle member are as close to getting 
something for nothing as one is ever apt to. ‘This 
entirely free service includes: legal defense in case of 
accident, and advice on all matters pertinent to owner- 
ship of a motorcycle; engineering advice about the 
purchase, maintenance, and repair of motorcycles 
(especially valuable in the case of second-hand pur- 
chases) ; advice and assistance by the Touring Depart- 
ment, both local and foreign, about road conditions, 
frontier regulations, points of interest, agents and 
repairers, inspected hotels in practically every town in 
England and many on the Continent; the use of road- 
side telephone boxes to which members are given keys, 
for summoning help in emergencies; access to road- 
side fuel stations; service and assistance from A.A. 
patrols which constantly cover all the 20,000 miles of 
main road in Great Britain and the Continental ports 
of entry (to help you through the customs), and who 
make almost any sort of roadside repairs. Whether 
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you confine yourself to England, or drift all over the 
Continent, their advice and cheerful assistance are 
equally invaluable. 

As suggested above, most trips can be classified 
under two general headings, which require correspond- 
ingly different outfits: short and local ones, restricted, 
say, to England, and possibly Holland, Belgium, 
Normandy, and Brittany; and longer tours covering 
the better part of the Continent. 

For the former, especially if you are travelling 
alone, a side car, though convenient, is not necessary. 
They are more in the nature of bicycling trips, but 
with increased cruising range. While a side car 
requires no balancing, as well as allowing more room 
for duffle, a solo machine is very easy to handle, once 
the trick is caught, with an inherent balance due to its 
low centre of gravity. It is quick and responsive, and, 
unless the roads are quite bad, not at all tiring. This 
does not apply, of course, to a really extensive tour. 
A 3¥% to 5 H.P. single cylinder machine is more than 
ample, and will even take a light side car, although 
in that case I prefer to be a bit more generous with 
power. Ona solo machine baggage should obviously 
be reduced to a minimum: a pair of saddle bags and 
a small valise or knapsack on the carrier should ac- 
commodate one’s outfit; too much weight there is 
apt to unbalance the machine, especially on wet roads. 





In perspective the side car becomes visible 


In addition to the usual linen and toilet articles, one 
complete change of clothes is very desirable in case 
of a drenching. ‘This might be one’s more presentable 
suit; on the road I found a light sweater and leather 
wind jacket with big pockets very comfortable, to- 
gether with a light raincoat rolled up into a small 
bundle. Another combination is a tweed jacket, a 
light sweater, and a sort of combination suit of water- 
proof coat and trousers which keeps out the wind and 
is proof against almost any sort of not too insistent 
rain. Personally I preferred riding breeches and 
puttees to knickers on dusty roads, but for the sort of 
trip where almost all the roads are hard surfaced, 
this is not really necessary. 

On the matter of spares I shall touch later: a com- 
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plete kit is ever the best insurance. A propos of 
which, it is well to carry insurance both of the per- 
sonal and liability kinds; either the dealer or the A.A. 
can arrange this at reasonable rates. 

For more extensive tours, lasting quite some time, 
there are certain real disadvantages, compared to a 
small car. Where the roads are less good, a motor- 
cycle needs more concentrated attention; especially 
with a side car it can not be driven as quickly or with 
anywhere near the same comfort, and it is apt to be 
more tiring until one gets accustomed to it. ‘There is 
scant protection in bad weather, in any event for the 
driver, and it is not as companionable. On the basis 
of comfort, the cost is comparatively high; this, how- 
ever, is more than balanced by lower running costs and 
very much greater proportional power and flexibility. 
This is no mean advantage, especially in mountainous 
country, as anyone who has panted for miles at a 
time in low in a 6 H.P. Citroén will admit. It is, 
in short, the machine for the rather adventurous free- 
lance, who would subordinate comfort to sport and 
informality, and who must keep the element of econ- 
omy strictly in mind. 

For a long trip, with many varying conditions of 
road and weather to provide against, a large, power- 
ful machine with side car, known as a “combination,” 
is essential. “Io save on the initial outlay here only 
lays up an endless store of difficulties. Furthermore, 
the machine should be of a well known standard 
make, so that spares are easily obtainable in many 
places. From the experience gained during an 
eighteen months’ trip, covering over 10,000 miles, 
I found that many apparent luxuries become absolute 
necessities on a long tour. 

First and foremost is a good saddle: generous, com- 
fortable, flexible, and well sprung. On this item the 
greatest extravagance is but economy. A good speed- 
ometer is also invaluable, and I found that a cheap but 
sturdy watch on the handle bars was very companion- 
able when, in bad weather, you were thoroughly 
bundled up. A rear-view mirror constantly proves 
its worth, and the equivalent of a small dash lamp 





“Elijah” in the repair shop—an infrequent occurrence 
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will often be blessed when you want to look at your 

map without stopping. An efficient horn will be taxed 
to the utmost by many a high, two wheeled wine cart, 
and the conspicuously displayed A.A. insignia will 
often, through the failure of A.A. patrols to salute 
it, call your attention to an about-to-be-lost knapsack 
or a speed trap in the offing. 

In the matter of lights, I found a good carbide 
lamp very dependable, but not as strong as an electric 
outfit. ‘These are quite a bit more expensive, and they 
may always get out of order at a critical moment. 
The fact that one might forget one’s carbide is hardly 
a reflection on the former, although I was in no mood 
to appreciate this after a six hour ascent of the Grim- 
sell in pitch blackness, at a pace just above stalling, 
and an anything but genial reception at the hospice, 
where, notified as they are of everyone crossing the 
pass, they had just decided to go out and look for me 
in spite of its being 2 A. M. 

During the winter and in heavy rains, leg shields 
proved very comfortable, but in the summer, by 
interfering with the air cooling of the motor, they 
are very hot. ‘They also interfere with stretching 
one’s legs: often a most grateful respite! I doubt if 
they justify themselves. On the other hand, little 
removable cup-like protectors for the hands are a great 
boon: ten hours of sleet, such as one is liable to meet 
on crossing from Bologna to Florence in January, 
will go through the heaviest gloves. There are de 
luxe models with a number of additional refinements, 
but I do not think the additional cost is warranted. 

My tool kit included some spare valves and springs; 
piston rings, an assortment of nuts and bolts (be sure 
to tighten everything up every little while for the first 
few hundred miles), cotter pins, tire valves (I had 
quite a little trouble with these, owing to dust getting 
in them, I suppose), spare tubes (Continental makes 
often have different valves), and the usual assortment 
of tools, including a small oil can and grease gun. 
A first class tire kit is, of course, a sine qua non; I 
am completely sold on a make called “U-need-it.” 
Especially on the passes and in Italy and the Balkans, 
I found that the universally worn hobnails, deposited 
at regular intervals in the road, caused such days as 
were not distinguished by at least three punctures to be 
called blessed. On this same Appenine pass a spare 
casing, if it did not actually save my life following 
a blow-out on its very crest at the height of the storm, 
certainly saved the machine from very severe damage 
at the hands of some 35 Kilometers of bad mountain 
road to the nearest town. 

The side cars of the larger machines are very roomy 
and comfortable. ‘They are well sprung and bal- 
anced, have good lines, and hold an unconscionable 
amount of stuff. A little rumble seat in the back (for 
the baby—literally!) holds all the messier accoutre- 
ments: spare oil and gasoline, grease and carbide, inner 
tubes, raincoat, etc.; this has a small deck provided 
with straps for fastening a small bag with those things 
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in constant use overnight and between “unpacking 
centers.” The nose of the car contained a knapsack 
with such things as heavy shoes, winter overcoat, etc. ; 
while a large leather “storage suitcase,” such as might 
be picked up in Tottenham Court Road for 30 shil- 
lings, containing dress clothes, flannels, etc., just fitted 
into the bottom. These only came out during pro- 
tracted stop-overs. On top of the latter a smaller 
suitcase with more generally used things, such as addi- 
tional linen and suits, would be taken out maybe once 
every two or three days. The whole, protected by a 
canvas cover and the flattened down windshield from 
snow, rain, or dust, contained a complete outfit for 
an almost indefinite time, compactly arranged so that 
things were accessible according to the frequency with 
which they were used. The bags were chosen with 
care to fit snugly, so that there was no shifting, and 
the load was well balanced; enough leeway was left 
on the near side for a vacuum bottle, some lunch, 
camera, guidebooks, and map case. 

This fairly heavy load required rather careful 
driving on bad roads, as the strain on the side car 
frame was considerable; on the other hand it gave the 
machine great steadiness, and so well was it balanced 
and powered that it handled with the pleasant solidity 
almost of a large car. 

The matter of clothes should be an amplification 
of the outfit suggested above. An excellent water- 
proof outfit is made, consisting of a roomy coat 
buttoning up well about the neck, and trousers without 
seat, preventing irritation through shifting on the 
saddle, and which fasten snugly about the shoes. Some 
such outfit is absolutely essential on a prolonged tour, 
and, being largely windproof, is very warm in the 
mountains and in winter. A leather helmet with a 
flap to keep the dust from sifting down the neck and 
a visor against the sun which, when setting, is invari- 
ably dead ahead, was found very useful. Leather 
gauntlets, coming back well over the wrist, and 
slightly tinted Triplex goggles which should be so 
ventilated, if possible, as not to allow the dust to sift 
in, complete an outfit to withstand any weather. As 
I said, I preferred riding breeches as being more dust- 
proof, and habitually wore a sweater, leather jacket, 
muffler, and heavy crepe-rubber-soled shoed. By the 
time my waterproof was strapped on over all this, I 
looked like a rubber ball, but not even ten hours of 
sleet were more than moderately uncomfortable. 

For a prolonged international trip quite a dossier 
must be carried, but the various touring clubs—I 
strongly recommend the British Automobile Associa- 
tion if you start from England—will attend to all 
that. You are given a large G.B. plate and clips 
certifying the motor and body numbers of your 
machine, with appropriate papers. For my Inter- 
national Driver’s License I had to drive once around 
Leicester Square. A Carnet de Passage is vastly to be 
recommended over individual Triptyques. You make 
one deposit, equivalent to the import duty of the 
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highest country you visit (generally France), which 
you get back on your return to the country of origin. 
All you do is sign in at the frontier of each country 
as you enter, and out as you leave: utterly simple. 
Some countries, like Germany and Austria, require 
separate T'riptyques, which may be changed by now: 
there you made separate deposits on entering, which 
were returned on your exit. Most countries have a 
by-the-day tax, and in Switzerland there is a fee for 
many of the passes; they also require you to buy a map 
with time tables of the Government bus lines, which 
is very comforting information, in as much as they 
are fast, very large, and have the inside of the road 
under all circumstances. And then, of course, your 
passport. 

Individual Triptygues are granted in France and 
Italy on the payment of a certain fixed amount, instead 
of by depositing the whole duty, which works, in 
effect, like insurance for your exit. It is not as cheap, 
but saves the tying up of a considerable sum for the 
duration of your trip. At most frontiers the officials 
are very efficient, and give a minimum of trouble, 
especially if one travels light. In several dozen cross- 
ings, my baggage was only touched a few times. 
“Rien a déclarer? Ah, étudiant!. Eh bien, allez, et 
bon voyage!” In Jugo-Slavia, where the Slav letter- 
ing was utterly incomprehensible, and where, coming 
from Austria, I was watched with some care, a close 
inspection of my documents passed me on my way 
without the exchange of a single word! Only the 
Italians were very precise, turning everything inside 
out. Once, near Lugano, it was only after the great- 
est trouble, and while a Swiss guard stood carefully 
on his side of the line, stolidly refusing to translate 
my French and German explanations—I didn’t learn 
pidgin Italian until much later—that three pearl dress 
studs were allowed to pass. And that only after the 
most consummate pantomime and a practical demon- 
stration which thoroughly begrimed one perfectly 
good dress shirt. 


In the way of maps a few large Cartes Taride at 
a scale of around 1:1,000,000 served to outline the 
trip. For more detailed information the A.A. puts 
up a very handy map of England bound up sectionally 
into a booklet, at a scale of 1:760,320 or twelve miles 
to the inch, which I found quite sufficient. If you 
wish, they will make you up a personal itinerary, a 
regular “Blue Book” for the route you wish to follow, 
indicating all road conditions, points of interest, in- 
spected Inns, etc. Many of the cycling clubs also 
have lists of recommended Inns in all price scales; 
I always found them very good and eager to do any- 
thing they could to make you comfortable. 


The Cartes Michelins in France are excellent, and 
kept up to date. Their scale, 1:200,000, shows prac- 
tically everything worth noting. A correlated hand- 
book gives the entrances and plans of all towns, but 
this is hardly necessary. Good guide books, such as 
Baedeker and Muirhead, give sufficient information 


on this score, and are, of course, essential anyway. 
The Touring Club Italiano, a most progressive or- 
ganization, puts out an excellent map of Italy in 
small sheets at a scale of 1:250,000; while Freytag 
& Berndt’s Automobile road maps, at a scale of 
1:300,000, cover all of Central Europe, Russia, and 
the Balkans, with a system of indication similar to that 
of the Cartes Michelin. Some sort of carrying case 
with celluloid windows front and back is indispen- 
sable for consulting maps en route. The Automobile 
Club de France puts out a handbook of garages, 
hotels, inns, doctors, main points of interest, shops 
where members get reductions, etc.; and in Italy the 
Enir has most excellent pamphlets, kept constantly up 
to date, showing hotels and their accommodations and 
prices in practically every hamlet. With this infor- 
mation one can hardly go wrong; I found people most 
willing to give assistance, as a rule, and in eighteen 
months, on every conceivable kind of bypath, I lost 
my way exactly twice, and that at night! 

The following figures give the cost of the trip 
fairly accurately. It was taken during the time of 
maximum fluctuation of the franc, but on the whole 
I think the picture is about correct. ‘The machine, 
of 10 H.P. with side car, and including insurance, 
cost $511.52. The major part of the accessories 
mentioned above (some were added during the trip) 
and spare parts came to $53.99. Automobile Associa- 
tion dues and returnable frontier deposits amounted 
to $143.64, a total of $709.15. Of this the machine 
brought on resale (but only after a year’s wait) and 
having covered about 10,000 miles, $311.55, (a net 
loss of 43%) and the returnable deposits amounting 
to $122.60, the actual net cost of the plant was only 
$275.00 
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The running cost per mile is given in the accom- 
panying table, but the figures for oil, storage and 
miscellaneous are very generous. The machine, with 
an eye to resale, was kept in unusually good condition, 
and the oil, although very expensive, was changed 
oftener than may have been necessary for the very 
hard work over unusually bad roads in some parts of 
Austria, Jugo-Slavia and Dalmatia. The storage item 
includes several long lay-ups, often of several 
months’ duration; and the miscellaneous item, aside 
from all tolls, washing, ferries, taxes, and replace- 
ments, includes three complete overhaulings, trans- 
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portation down the Adriatic, and two Channel cross- 
ings. For a less energetic trip, therefore, a running 
cost of 11% to 2c. per mile at the outside, would be 
an ample estimate. The inclusive cost probably aver- 
ages somewhere around one-third of what a car would 
come to, and it equally probably was less comfortable. 
But there was a sense of exhilaration about it, a feel- 
ing of exploration and freedom, of being totally 
independent and capable of going anywhere, which 
must be experienced to be appreciated, which may 
seem more pleasant in retrospect than it did occa- 
sionally at the time, but which I would not have ex- 
changed for travel de luxe in its most gilded—and 
unsatisf ying—forms. 

For it is studded with little flashes of color: night 
in the valley of the Po, cool and starlit after the hot, 
dusty day; a sudden turn in the road reveals a little 
wine shop, glaring white in the light of a strong 
electric arc, hidden in the black silhouette of an 
immense tree. “Iwo figures, dancing in the dust of 
the road, to the strumming of a guitar by one on a 
bench near the open door: a study in black and white, 
gone in a flash, yet most vividly remembered. 

Night again. Mist hangs over the reeds flanking 
the causeway to Sermione on the lake of Garda. A 
sudden fantastic silhouette of turrets and pinnacles, 
walls and crenelations; the muffled thunder of the 
drawbridge, the blackness of the gates; then the 
piazza, brighter under the hidden moon, with the 
faint echoes of a string quartette and the red eye of 
the pier-head winking across the water. 

And these could be multiplied a hundred fold. 
They are the little, simple, unexpected things: and it 
is this matter of simplicity that should be the guiding 
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factor in such a trip—to take things as they come. [I 
found consistently, even when the language was 
wholly incomprehensible, that the attitude which 
showed that one felt and appreciated that people did 
their best for one, was rarely disillusioned. Only 
rarely were things downright bad: in even the most 
inaccessible places simple but clean food and lodging 
were to be had, and as long as one didn’t demand 
things beyond the local scale or custom, hospitality 
was almost always extended to the limit of available 
accommodations. And, although I should not advo- 
cate tempting Providence, in all those eighteen months, 
where I was often obliged to leave “Elijah” to his 
fate for a day at a time, the only thing I lost was an 
old coat in a land where it was least to be expected. 

A word as to the itinerary: whatever it is, try to 
follow: the seasons and the weather. I started in 
England in the early summer, drifting south through 
France with the ripening harvests for an Indian 
Summer in northern Italy in time for the fall hunts 
and winter sports in Austria. South along the Dal- 
matian coast around the new year for the almond 
blossoms in Sicily, and then following the season north 
until fall found me back in England once more. 
And another thing: lay out your tour as much as pos- 
sible in a continuous swing, zigzagging if necessary, 
but avoiding doubling on your tracks. In this way 
you will not only include a maximum of territory, 
but the scene will shift gradually, impressions will 
merge one into another, and the whole will be re- 
membered not as a confusing number of isolated 
experiences, but as a complete picture, a full woven 
tapestry of the culture and art and ways of life of 
the people of an ancient and colorful continent. 
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SOAP MODEL BY MARGARET POSTGATE OF THE “BEEHIVE” AIRPORT 


DESIGNED BY FRANCIS 


KEALLY AND E. P. GOODRICH 


Y ARCHITECTURAL MODELS FROM IVORY SOAP 


By Margaret J. Postgate 


A MEDIUM FOR MODELS and experimental 
sketches that is easily cut, agreeable to handle, and 
fairly permanent has long been sought by those who 
design in three dimensions. In response to this need, 
Ivory soap has recently come to the fore and is now 
being largely used for models of all kinds. 

Ivory soap is not only more enduring and pleasanter 
to handle than a more plastic medium but is of a fine 
enough texture to permit 


The most successful of the last mentioned group 
are two models from the designs of Francis Keally. 
Both of these models were shown at the Architectural 
and Allied Arts Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York and can be seen during June 
at the Anderson Galleries (National Small Sculpture 
Exhibition) also in New York. One of these models 
—that of the “Beehive” airport—was made to the 
scale of five hundred 





feet to an inch. The 





the facile cutting of in- 








tricate detail. It also 
takes color very success- 
fully. It will stand 
much more and rougher 


other, of the “Airplane” 
bungalow, was made to 
a much larger scale 





which permitted more 
detail. Just how it was 





handling than wax or 


done is described below. 





any more plastic mate- 
rial. About its only 
fault is that it shrinks a 
bit—not enough, how- 





The tools used were 
a knife with a medium- 
length straight cutting- 








ever, when proper pre- 
cautions are taken, to 
constitute any great dis- 
advantage. One of the precautions is to use soap 
that has been on hand a week or so—the other is to 
cut the model to within a half inch of the desired 
size and lay it aside for a day or so, in order that it 
may do its warping before the final detail is attempted. 

Numberless and of great variety are the models we 
have made of soap; models of sculpture, single pieces 
and groups; models of toys, perfume bottles, and 
pottery; models of stage settings; models of gardens 
and architectural models such as are shown herewith. 





FIGURE 1—TOOLS USED IN MODELING SOAP 


edge and several of the 
wire tools shown in 
Figure 1. Tools 5, 6, 
and 8 are the most useful, though the orange sticks 
(1 and 2) can be pressed into service if none of the 
wire tools are available. In fact, the orange sticks 
are much more useful than the wire tools unless the 
latter are well made and perfectly firm. ‘Tools such 
as those shown may be obtained from dealers in 
sculptors’ supplies. 

The first step in making the bungalow model, after 
the scale was determined, was to draw the floor 
plans to that scale. ‘The scale of quarter-inch to the 
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TWO VIEWS OF MARGARET POSTGATE’S MODEL OF “AIRPLANE” BUNGALOW, FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 


THIS IVORY SOAP MODEL WAS SHOWN AT THE RECENT ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED ARTS EXPOSITION IN NEW YORK 
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foot seemed convenient 
and it was found practi- 
cal in this case to make 
each story of the model 
separate and assemble them 
later on the base. 





4) 
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os md To figure out how much 
soap was needed and just 
how to use it to the best 
advantage, enough bars of 
soap were laid over the 
plans of the building to 
FIGURE 2 cover them. Having de- 
METHOD OF JOINING soap termined the _ necessary 
quantity of soap, the next 
step was to join the bars together to form a mass suf- 
ficiently large for each story. Soap can be easily 
joined and with just a little care the joining can be so 
successfully done that it makes the collective pieces 
become practically one piece. 

To join soap, cut away a thin layer from all sides 
of the bars that you wish to join, reducing each face 
of the soap to a plane surface. ‘The reason for cutting 
the soap on all sides is to assure equal absorption—as 
the thin outside layer is harder than the inside and 
would cause ridges in the finished model if allowed 
to remain. Cover the béttom of a large shallow pan 
with hot water to a depth of about half an inch. 
Place the pan over a grill or slow fire and into it put 
two cakes of soap that you wish to join together, with 
the faces to be joined resting in the pan. When the 
heat has softened the faces of the soap to a semi-solid 
condition take one piece from the pan, press into the 
softened side two slivers of wood (such as pieces of 
toothpick), letting the ends project. Remove the 
second piece of soap from the pan and press it firmly 
to the first piece so that no crack shows (see Figure 
2). Repeat this process until all the pieces are joined. 
If four pieces are to be joined join two pieces and 
set them aside, join the remaining two while the first 
two are setting—then wait about ten minutes and 
join the pairs together. It is best not to start carving 





























SUGGESTED GROUPINGS FOR GARDEN DETAILS OF ARCHITECTURAL MODELS IN SOAP 
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soap that has been 
joined until it has 
stood at least four 
hours, though with 
care the rough 
blocking can be 
done within a few 
moments. 

When the bars of 
soap for the bunga- 
low model were as- 
sembled into stories, 
the drawing of the 
plan of each floor 
was placed on_ its 
corresponding soap 














floor and the outline 
traced on the soap. 
The top story was 
cut down to its 
proper shape and the detail such as cutting the roof, 
scoring the tiles in, and incising the windows was 
done. The ground floor was cut down to where the 
top of the planting would come around the house, 
then it was cut at an angle outward about half an 
inch so that the planting could be carved to soften 
the foundation line. The windows and doors were 
incised, the roof was cut down, the soap was carved 
away from the bulk where the furniture on the back 
deck roof was to be, and the furniture shaped in place 
on the roof and integral with it. The garage was 
made in the same manner as the house. 


FIGURE 3 


ARMATURE FOR TREES 


The coloring was next done with Prang Tempera 
(opaque water color) applied directly with a brush. 
The roof was painted red-orange, the tiling red- 
orange alternating with dark grey. All trim was 
painted a light grey-green, with the windows of 
medium blue-violet to suggest depth. The furniture 
on the deck roof was made green; the cushions, red- 
orange, blue-violet, and green; and the rug, dark blue 
and green. The planting was done in green and blue- 
green with dots of contrasting color for the flower:. 
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The ground plan came into use a third time when 
it was traced in its place on the mount, which was 
made of a 34 inch board with a moulding around the 
edge to finish it off. Well within the outline of the 
ground plan, a row of one inch brads were driven in 
to half their length, spaced about an inch and a half 
apart. Several larger brads were similarly inserted 
in the center. The space within the plan was then 
given a generous coat of shellac and, before it was 
allowed to dry, the ground floor of the house was 
forced gently but firmly down in place. The second 
floor, garage, and a small piece for the chimney were 
mounted in their respective places in like manner. 

All sizable pieces of soap were saved and were 
joined haphazard to a bar of soap to form the mass 
from which the tree was carved. A weeping willow 
tree was chosen, not alone because it was considered 
decorative, but also because the foliage drooping to the 
ground made a more stable mass. ‘The tree and lily 
pool were mounted with brads and shellac—a small 
mirror being employed for the water of the pool. 

The grass was made of melted soap mixed with 
ground glue (this glue hardens when thoroughly dry 
and its adhesive qualities are necessary to make the 
soap adhere). A bar of soap was melted down in a 
double boiler (as no water should be used, this double 
pan arrangement is necessary to prevent burning). 
When the soap was soft about two ounces of melted 
glue was added to it and thoroughly mixed while still 
warm. ‘The mixture was then spread evenly over the 
mount which had first been slightly dampened with 
a paint brush dipped in water. A knife was used for 
the spreading. After being allowed to dry for a few 
hours, the surface was then planed off with tool 6, 
and painted green all but the space for the hedge-en- 
closed garden back of the solarium and the small path 
at the back door. ‘These spaces were scored to repre- 
sent flagging and painted grey. The hedge that en- 
closes the garden was carved in two pieces; the flowers 
and bird-bath were carved as part of the side of the 
hedge they are on. The hedge with its accessories 
was painted and mounted with brads and shellac. 

The driveway was cleared of all soap down to the 
wood base and painted light grey. An automobile was 
carved, painted, and mounted on the driveway to 
indicate scale. ‘The entire model was given a coat of 
shellac, the edge of the mount was painted black, and 
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the job was complete—all but making the awnings. 

These were made of very fine white cotton cloth 
which was first shellacked. The design for them was 
made on paper, the cloth was placed over the design, 
and it was traced through—they were painted and 
then cut out and mounted with very thin but firm 
black wire (“‘invisible” hairpins are admirable for this 
purpose). “The spear awning supports on the back 
roof were carved from toothpicks and painted black. 

The planting around the house was drawn or in- 
cised with tool 5, a corner of the right-hand end of 
which cuts very finely, clearing the soap away at the 
same time. ‘The vine and flowers part way up on the 
house were made in slight relief. ‘The small bushes 
in the back and the shrubs and rocks were formed of 
the glue and soap mixture which remains quite plastic 
for some time and is quite easy to shape. ‘This mixture 
is very valuable in garden developments because while 
there are many trees that can be carved from soap 
such as weeping willow, weeping beech, larch, firs, 
and similar trees whose branches hug the ground, 
there are spaces where the silhouette of an elm or 
an oak seems necessary to give the desired result. 

A simple armature for trees can be made of wire, 
but covered wire is necessary for the soap and glue 
mixture will not adhere to bare wire. ‘This arma- 
ture can be varied in shape to suit the character of 
tree desired (see Figure 3). The plastic soap can 
be modeled on the armature, the tree painted and 
mounted as indicated in Figure 3 with double pointed 
tacks, and the roots modeled with the plastic soap. 

With models of small houses of decided modern- 
istic tendencies, modernistic tree forms can be used. 
These can be carved easily and quickly and when they 
are designed and placed judiciously they do not in any 
way attract attention to themselves but rather tend to 
emphasize the dominant features of the structure. 

For small models where extreme metrical detail 
is not so important as quality and effect, soap is the 
best medium available. Even when it is not used 
for the structure itself it is exceedingly useful for 
making the trees and shrubs necessary for an inter- 
esting layout. It might be said to be invaluable to 
those making garden models as there is no other 
medium that can be so quickly cut into bushes, trees, 
garden furniture, urns, balustrades, flower pots, sun- 
dials, bird-baths, fountains, and garden sculpture. 
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The drawing shown on this plate was made in blue 
ink with a fountain pen on a blue-gray paper. We 
have reproduced it at the exact size at which it was 
drawn so that every stroke is shown as the artist 
put it down. The washes were also applied with 
the blue fountain pen ink. This sketch is a rapid 
study, made direct from nature, for an etching or 
dry point to be made later in the studio and shows 
how an etcher collects his notes in the field. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN SKETCH BY LOUIS C. ROSENBERG 


“COURS SALEYA, NICE” 
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PLATE XXII 


VoLUME X NuMBER 6 


“Amidst the narrow silent streets of Palma stand 
many palaces of the nobility, inhabited by the 
descendants of those for whom they were erected 
centuries before, as in the case of the example in 
question. The Casa Palmer is situated in the 
Calle del Sol, and is one of the best specimens of 
an early Renaissance facade in Palma, embodying 
all the features peculiar to a Mallorican mansion. 
The open attic, or “‘porche, is designed to admit a 
current of air to circulate under the roof, thus 
ensuring coolness in the rooms below. In this 
example the arcade is in a late gothic style, while 
the beautiful Renaissance windows below, all of 
different detail, mark the position of the lofty re- 
ception rooms. The chief feature on the ground 
level is the simple round arched entrance, nine 
feet in width, which is the usual dimension of door- 
ways to houses of this class in Spain, opening into 
a spacious vestibule. Beyond this is an open patio, 
leading to the grand staircase, which in this case 
however is rather plain looking. The family coat- 
of-arms is placed at the side of the doorway.” 


A. N. PRENTICE. 
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This remarkable rendering, measuring 34” x 69”, 
was made on white water color paper mounted on 
wall board. An underlying transparent wash of 
Antwerp blue and rose madder was laid over the 
whole drawing and the rendering was built up over 
that with 0 paque color applied with a brush. The 
detail shown on the other color plate in this issue 
shows the brush technique clearly. The great 
reduction in size necessary to fit our page made it 
seem advisable to show a portion of the rendering 
at the exact size at which it was drawn. 
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BOK TOWER, MOUNTAIN LAKE, FLORIDA—MILTON B. MEDARY, ARCHITE 
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DETAIL REPRODUCED AT FULL SIZE FROM RENDERING IN OPAQUE-WATER COLOR BY H. RAYMOND BISHOP 


THE BOK SINGING TOWER, MOUNTAIN LAKE, FLORIDA——-MILTON B. MEDARY, ARCHITECT 
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This detail of the rendering by H. Raymond 
Bishop shown on the other color plate in this issue 
clearly brings out the technique used in applying 
the opaque color. Small dabs of pigment applied 
with a brush break up each color area into spots of 
related color which, when viewed from a little 
distance, blend together and produce a richer, more 
vibrant effect than would be possible with flat 
washes. The material of the tower where this 
detail was taken is Georgia Pink marble and the 
colored tracery of the window openings is glazed 


Enfield tile. 
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PLATE XXIll 


VoLUME X NuMBER 6 


This triptych was painted in tempera and glazed 
according to the Flemish technique. The center 
panel, portraying Christ and Mary Magdalen, 
measures, in the original, 14’’ wide by 20” high. 
The side panels, representing the Virgin Mary and 
Joseph, are 6” wide. 
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WATER COLOR AND GOUACHE RENDERING BY JOHN T. CRONIN 


UNITED STATES LEGATION AND CONSULAR BUILDING AT OTTAWA-——CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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PLATE XXIV 


VoLUME X NuMBER 6 


This rapidly made but very effective rendering was 
made on pearl-gray mat board. The pencil layout 
was rubbed onto the board and the facade of the 
building was rendered with Chinese white to which 
a little yellow water color was added. Planes at 
right angles to the main facade, such as window 
and door reveals, the sides of the gateposts, and 
the side of the building were done with pure 
Chinese white. This treatment gave a very sunny 
effect. Semi-opaque water colors were used spar- 
ingly in the foreground, windows, trees, etc. 








TALE-LIGHTS OF THE A.A. CONVENTION 


“1 love the lazy Southern spring, 
The way she melts around a chap 
And lets the great magnolias fling 
Their languid petals in his lap. 


2 * * * * 


THE ARISTOTELIAN (peripatetic) Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects, held in 
Washington and New York City (April 23—26 inc.) 
was the sixty-second time this august body fore- 
gathered in solemn conclave. With the exception of 
the formalities incident to the opening and closing of 
the sessions, the report of the Board of Directors (a 
truly monumental task beautifully presented in install- 
ments by Frank C. Baldwin—it seems only yesterday 
when as a rosy-cheeked lad he sat next to us under 
T. M. Clark of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Course IX, and poured water in the hollow 
of Ranny Coolidge’s stool while Ranny leaned for- 
ward to ink the top border of his projet, ehu fugaces! ) 
and the report of the Committee on Credentials, the 
proceedings were quite human in character. It is no 
longer considered undignified to crack a merry jest 
or two as occasion warrants, even to poke the salient 
finger of urbane ridicule in the midriff of profundity, 
to enliven an otherwise Boeotian session. Conse- 
quently everybody had a good time. 

There were some anxious hours, however, on ‘Tues- 
day morning when delegates began pouring in from 
San Antonio and Atlanta and Rutland, Vermont, and 
Eugene, Oregon, and the Virgin Isles, and found that 
no rooms were available for them. It began to look 
dark for the management of the “Mayflower” when 
Dr. Fellows, the antiquarian, and Colonel Fullerton, 
the archeologist, threatened to hire a lawyer and 
sleep on a couch in the main foyer if rooms were not 
forthcoming at once. By nightfall conditions had 
ameliorated considerably and the management really 
did some fine constructive work in the assignment of 
accommodations. 

Colonel Fullerton was given a splendid room on 
the second floor all by himself, with private shower 
overlooking DeSales Avenue, large open punch bowl 
(where every evening numerous friends gathered 
from 5:30 to 8:00, toasting the Colonel’s health in 
generous bumpers), slumber queen mattress, and 
squab-cushioned easy chairs. Dr. Fellows was assigned 
a suite of rooms of easy access to the convention hall, 
with private dining room and kitchen. In the kind- 
ness of his big generous heart he shared his suite with 
three timid little delegates from the backwoods who 
Were quite overcome with the honor of this unexpected 
association, and only too glad to be allowed to order 
the White Rock (advt.) and cracked ice that were in 
constant demand at least thrice daily. 

At ten o’clock, or thereabouts, the delegates were 


“But best of all I love to steer 
For quiet corners not too far, 
Where the first juleps reappear 
With fresh green mint behind the bar.” 


“The First Julep.” Briss CARMAN. 

called to order by President Hammond, looking very 
large and handsome in a modish morning costume, 
wing collar and white carnation. What he had to say 
was full of meat, succinctly and concisely expressed 
in terse straightforward periods. When he was 
through he stopped. It was all very business-like and 
democratic, with ample opportunity for free and ex- 
tended discussion, and while there was no attempt to 
adhere strictly to parliamentary procedure, the ques- 
tion under discussion was seldom lost to sight. 

In discussing the development of the national capi- 
tal, Colonel Ulysses S$. Grant III endeared himself 
to his hearers not only by the keen logic and virile 
presentation of his subject, but likewise for his force- 
ful bearing, splendid presence and boyish enthusiasm 
for the aims and ends for which the Institute has un- 
ceasingly striven for more than a quarter of a century. 
Even though he goes somewhat further than the 
Fowler Boys in the matter of antepenult and antiph- 
rasis (e.g., exig-ency, optimum), he will still remain 
enshrined in our hearts as a kindred soul. 

Coming down on the train Arthur Rice told us the 
Coffee Room was the best place to eat in the “May- 
flower,” and after the morning session the Boston 
delegates joined forces with the Rutland sub-chapter 
division in this truly delightful bower, where, under 
the shade of banyan trees and exotic oaks, lulled by 
the languorous murmur of singing sands and twitter- 
ing bulbuls (depicted on the wellai in exclusive block 
print panels), deft waitresses, culled from amongst 
Washington’s fairest, brought honey and locusts and 
Persian pasties. 

The lure of glinting sunlight in the lindens and the 
aromatic breezes, heavy with the scent of oleander 
and Yoshino (Yedoensis), were stronger than the will 
to return for the afternoon session. Besides, some of 
our little playmates had never seen Mt. Vernon, so 
an expensive high-powered car was ordered for three 
hours at $4.00 an hour. (There was a catch in this 
as we found out on our return, the bill being at the 
rate of $5.00 an hour—outside the city limits.) Mt. 
Vernon is lovelier than ever, sparkling white and 
green, the broad Potomac stately flowing, purple and 
amber, the luscious box and black cypresses, laughing 
bevies of high school girls scrambling over the ha-ha, 
and the soft drawl of the gardener’s 
apprentice. 

Christ Church, Alexandria, majestic and calm, 
bears the weight of its 155 years with dignified 
acquiescence. We stopped long enough to admire 
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again its graceful spire and beautifully proportioned 
windows, lay a sprig of eglantine in the old graveyard, 
and thence returned to Washington by way of Arling- 
ton. As we stood under the portico of the stately Lee 
mansion, the national capital lay stretched out before 
us in the late afternoon haze as if in the hollow of 
one’s hand. This is a truly Tuscan Messuage of the 
Golden Age, fittingly crowning the Grampian Hill, 
worthy of the Lars Porsena who once dwelt there. 
The ‘Tuscan order is remembered by most of us as our 
first essay in architectural drawing, and is usually asso- 
ciated with a new set of drafting instruments, shiny 
triangles, a bright new pine drawing board, and 
heartrending experiences with Whatman’s imperial 
cold pressed, Higgins mucilage, and a soppy sponge. 
Once the drawing is finished, the shadows cast and 
rendered with graded washes, the Tuscan Order is 
thereafter a closed book. We forget all about it. 
Viewing the Portico of the Lee Mansion, one comes to 
realize the impressive majesty of Etruscan Culture, 
the choral chant, the smoking altars of Romulus and 
Remus, the Golden Bough! The Past draws nearer, 
the picture leaps out like the twin photograph in the 
adjustable slide of the stereoscope. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery was alight with the 
beauty and the chivalry of the archinsctara’ profes- 
sion on ‘Tuesday evening. Our bosoms were per- 
fumed with pride when the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
pinned the Gold Medal of the Institute to the lapel 
of the faultless evening coat of our blushing and well- 
beloved ex-president, Milton B. Medary. ‘The Army 
and Navy band played the “Sambre et Meuse,” and a 
tear of heart-felt emotion glistened in Dr. Fellows’ 
eye as he acclaimed this notable rec cognition of the 
Mother of the Arts by the distinguished government 
official. For the first time, almost since the days of 
Washington and Jefferson, the national government 
is taking an active concern in the development of the 
Capital, working in conjunction with the Institute 
Committees on Public Works and National Capital 
and lending an appreciative ear to the plans they pro- 
pose. “The seed sown by the McMillan Commission is 
beginning to bear fruit and the recipient of this year’s 
gold medal has, we believe, devoted a large share of 
his time in cultivating its tender shoots. We may yet 
live to see the day when the President’s cabinet shall 
include a Secretary of Fine Arts, in rank and pre- 
cedence second only to the Secretary of State. 

We all came away from the Corcoran Gallery 
(after pausing to view once more the Boutet de 
Monvel Jeanne d’Arc pictures in the W. A. Clark 
collection, than which no finer decorative panels have, 
to our way of thinking at least, been done since the 
days of Benozzo Gozzoli) full of noble thoughts. 
As ea evening wore on in animated discussion we 
became fuller and fuller and finally turned in around 
three after a whirlwind symposium by Charley 
Klauder on Adam chimneys. You see, when archi- 
tects from far-flung regions meet under favorable 
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circumstances only about once a year, they have much 
of mutual import to impart, and it takes time and 
large quantities of White Rock to do it quantitatively, 

The next morning we listened to various reports 
followed by an address on Long Range Planning. 

The work of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion seemed to have the hearty endorsement of the 
Delegates, and resolutions were passed most flatter- 
ing to William Harmon Beers, its energetic and effi- 
cient chairman. In fact one of the slogans of the 
Convention was “Three Cheers for Beers!” Mr. 
Foster who wrote a book with another called “The 
Road to Plenty” was most engaging, though why he 
should boast of “knowing nothing about architecture” 
was beyond us. It’s all right perhz aps to disclaim a 
knowledge of economics, for apparently there ain’t 
no such “animal, John Stuart Mill to the contrary, 
Poor Stuey’s theories are discredited, it seems, but Art! 
fie Mr. Foster, no nation may exist without art, and 
all citizens should know something of it. The 
‘“Dymaxion’’ house for example, designed and 
patented by Buckminster Fuller, the model on exhi- 
bition in Room 563, was a most ingenious and 
ingenuous contraption, calculated to upset all estab- 
lished theories of building. ‘The materials are dura- 
lumin and piano wire and everything is in tension, 
automatic and pneumatic. No description can do it 
justice, certainly it takes a lot of explaining, but its 
appearance calls to mind the limerick concerning the 
invention of a certain young man of Racine. We 
suggest a post-graduate course in the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute of Design for Mr. Fuller, so that he may soften 
and humanize his mechanical nudities. 

We were so upset over the Dymaxion House that 
we left the morning session hurriedly, even forgetting 
to return till late in the afternoon. Out in the sun- 
shine amid the tender spring foliage with beautiful 
architectural forms all about us, life became normal 
once more and we were able to dismiss disquieting 
thoughts for the future of our suburban developments. 
Not that suburban devilment isn’t disquieting enough 
as it is, Heaven knows, but the admixture of piano 
wire and duralumin and the pneumatic hypothesis 
with craft-tex and celotex and maftex and all the 
other texes is not conducive to the advancement of 
that which the Greeks call ““T axis.” 

We paused to admire the new British Embassy 
which is being built by our fellow member, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, on Wisconsin Avenue. ‘The work 
is hardly far enough advanced to judge of it properly, 
but there are many nice things about the brickwork 
and the window openings, and the site is a splendid 
one. “The Cathedral on Mt. St. Albans is now sufti- 
ciently advanced so that one can begin to realize its 
majesty and grandeur. ‘The flying henenis of the 
crossing are particularly impressive as are in fact the 
choir and chancel, which now have their leads. 

We watched with interest the gardeners setting 
some fine box along the south walk. ‘The trees came 















in great shallow tubs, “Like a section of the Hoff- 
brau tuns in the beer caves of Hildesheimerschloss in 
Wurzburg,” as Dr. Fellows remarked. 

“By the way,” continued the antiquary, “what can 
have happened to Colonel Fullerton? He refused a 
drink this noon. Ordinarily, like all good architects, 
he will drink any given amount. Perhaps the Gentle- 
men of the Press were too strenuous for him last 
night.’ 

Refreshed and invigorated mentally by our excur- 
sion we returned to the “Mayflower” with keen 
anticipation for the evening session of the Committee 
on Education. Due to the extended preliminaries and 
the excellence of the hotel’s cuisine—Robbins Island 
oysters, Consomme amourettes de Ninon, shad roe and 
Irish bacon, asparagus Hollandaise and café d’Ispahan 


—we were somewhat late for the meeting. The 
Chinese Room was hot and crowded but we found 


some seats near the front next to a large and bulbous 
delegate, entirely too large for the diminutive chairs, 
consequently he overflowed into our lap while his 
powerful arm embraced the backs of at least three 
chairs. “The committee reports and the discussion that 
followed were of deep interest as these evenings de- 
voted to education always are, and in spite of the 
exuding personality that enveloped us we were able to 
follow almost every word with sustained attention. 

Mr. Cheney, who received the medal for crafts- 
gave a fresh point 
it seems, 1s 


manship in behalf of his firm, 
of view of the modern craftsman who, 
no longer an individual but a composite of Poiret, 
Henry Ford, Owen Young, James McNeil Whistler, 
and the Dolly Sisters. Unfortunately our hero, Diego 
Rivera, was not present to receive the Fine Arts 
Medal, an event which had been anticipated with 
interest, but we listened to an engaging word or two 
from the French and English holders of the Institute 
Fellowships, two most attractive young men of con- 
trasting types. 

There seems to be something in the atmosphere of 
oficial Washington (or possibly we bring it with us) 
that is not conducive to a strict observance of the 
maxims of Poor Richard about going early to bed, etc. 
Again we found that many of the problems under 
discussion in the small hours of the previous evening 
remained unsettled and that it was necessary to take 
up the various threads where we had left them. Some 
new faces appeared and some new experiences were 
related that inured to the mutual benefit of all. Tales 
were told worthy of the ““Noctes Ambrosianz,”’ stories 
which space does not permit the recording at the pres- 
ent time, though we hope some day to have the privi- 
lege of embalming some of them. 

T hursday morning’s session is just a wee bit hazy 


In our minds. We know there was one for we re- 


member distinctly losing our hat and having to buy 
(at . large outlay) a new one in the Willard Shop, 
Ston leigh Court. 


Oh well, our old green felt had 
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weathered three bleak New England winters and was 
becoming somewhat faded anyway, and after the first 
gasp we left Stoneleigh Court poorer but decidedly 


modishly garbed. The clerk said the felt was the 
French equivalent of the Italian Borsolino. 

The evening of Thursday, April 25, the delegates 
were guests of the Hon. Andrew Mellon at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The occasion, while possibly 
no more brilliant than the reception of “Tuesday at 
the Corcoran Gallery, was of even greater significance 
to the profession. Cordial recognition and emphatic 
approval of the work of the Institute was accorded 
by the President of the United States who spoke 
graciously and feelingly not only of the originator of 
the Plan of Washington, Major l’Enfant, but also of 
the work done during the past few years by the various 
commissions having the development of the plan in 
charge; work to which representatives of the Institute 


have contributed notably. “The New York World, 
commenting editorially Saturday morning on_ the 


President’s speech, called it a tribute from one engi- 
neer (Hoover) to another (1l’Enfant). This is em- 
phatically true, still Enfant was something more 
than an engineer, he was a great designer who under- 
stood the laws of Symmetry ‘and Dynamics, and whose 
intuitive foresight has pl: aced him in the front rank 
of notable architects and creative artists. 

In the days before the age of steel and duralumin 
and phosphor-bronze, the architect and the engineer 
were one. ‘The material with its exact 
formule séems to have atrophied something in the 
soul of the designer causing a separation of functions 
that should properly be welded in order to extract the 
inherent beauty that lies dormant in nature. ‘The 
engineer has grasped that branch of building which is 
an exact science, but neglected the human qualities 
without which no structure may endure; the ultimate 
result is the Dymaxion house. In part, however, this 
phase is paening and in the so-called “Modernistic 
are beginning to see light once more; 


denser 


movement” we 
the bright morning star shining through the murk of 
mz ichinery and girders and dyn: mos and reinforced 
concrete and mass production, as one might say. The 
Immortal Muses, not to be deterred, are peeping from 
behind the chain-bound barriers of a welter of steel, 
their delicate nostrils slightly distended, sniffing 
eagerly the sunlit fields of asphodel and rhodocaphne. 
In violet-tinted morn and in the haze of the after- 
glow, you can sometimes see the faint flutter of their 
shining wings. 

Still while we are living in this mechanical age 
we may as well take advantage of its conveniences. 
The special train to New York, so thoughtfully pro- 
vided by the committee on transportation, left Wash- 
ington very early indeed Saturday morning, bearing 
eight car-loads of precious freight. On our arrival 
in the Metropolis Dr. Fellows most kindly invited us 
to his club for a bath where we splashed around ji 
the pool in a state of complete abandon, and py ee 
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wards partook of a delicious breakfast of eggs and 
Yarmouth bloaters. The antiquary was a little 
thoughtful as he sipped his coffee; whether he was 
thinking of the charming girls in the Coffee Room of 
the “Mayflower” or regretting that he would be 
forced to leave the city that noon, thus missing the 
festivities at the Architectural League, none of us 
felt like asking. We all, however, visited the big 
show in the Grand Central Palace where we spent a 
most enjoyable sesquipedalian hour. Drawings of 
almost unbelievable beauty and skill of execution 
hung on the walls, relieved at intervals by carefully 
culled examples of furnishings, furniture, glass, iron 
and bronze, woodwork, imitation woodwork, hard- 
ware, floors, rugs, carpets, bathrooms, and other archi- 
tectural and decorative accessories. “There was also 
a dramatic portrayal of the building industry and a 
modernistic cellar. ‘The whole show hung together 
mighty well though, and some fine examples of sculp- 
ture afforded a pleasant relief to the drawings and 
photographs. 

The facade of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
is most impressive and looks even better than the pub- 
lished drawings. We liked its scale, which is almost 
grandiose and the material, which is a_ beautifully 
toned mauve brick. ‘The detail, while extremely 
simple, seems adequate. 

We were discovered in the locker room of the 
League by our old friend and playmate, H. Ma- 
gonigle, in what he called a characteristic pose, elbow 
crooked, head slightly tilted back, admiring the strik- 
ing murals that give life and color to the walls. 
Harold is looking splendidly, his many out of town 
friends will be glad to know, erect and robust, hale 
and hearty, with a waistline that might well be the 
envy of all the Albertina Rasch girls. “They say he 
skates every afternoon from four to six and his tibial 
muscles are as hard as iron. ‘T. Walsh was with us 
at the time and the greeting of these two famous 
men who had not seen each other for years and years 
was touching in the extreme. An imperceptible hush 
seemed to steal over the room for an instant and then 
everything went on again as before. The dinner at 
the Roosevelt was a grand crush, at least several thou- 
sand at table. Sir Reginald Blomfield endeared him- 
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self to us by his complimentary remarks, and Kenneth 
Murchison and Robert Kohn left us in roars of 
laughter. All very jolly. 

In contrast to conventions of fifteen years ago, those 
of recent years are notable for what might be termed 
their human qualities. Formerly the Fine Arts were 
rarely mentioned, whereas now we do not hesitate to 
speak openly about the dynamics and harmonies of 
contemporary taste. Hospitality seems more genial 
and warm-hearted and free-flowing, notably last year 
in St. Louis (an occasion that shall always remain en- 
shrined in our hearts), and again this year in New 
York. The League was the perfect host and every- 
body was merry and care-free. The club house 
echoed to the sound of silvery laughter mingled with 
the deeper toned voices of distinguished artists, until 
a delightfully early hour on Saturday morning. The 
injunction of Kenneth Murchison, president of the 
League, “Be yourself!” was faithfully obeyed. 

We started out with the intention of mentioning 
something about Claude Perrault (1613-1688) and 
how he designed the Colonnade of the Louvre. He 
was a distinguished physician and naturalist, friend 
of Colbert, and when le Vau fell down on his job, 
failing to satisfy Louis XIV with his design for the 
east front, Colbert instituted a competition. Some 
thirty or so noted architects and amateurs competed, 
and when the Professional Advisor opened the plain 
sealed opaque envelope (no distinguishing or identify- 
ing marks permitted), marked “Numero Cinque,” a 
card dropped out bearing the name “Claude Perrault, 
Architect, Rive Gauche, en face du Café de Deux 
Magots.” ‘The result was most gratifying to Colbert. 
Claude had a brother named Charles (1628-1703) 
who wrote “Contes de ma Mere lOie” and the two 
were in high favor for years. Perrault’s design 
(1664) was new and original at the time and it is 
interesting to see how the City of Washington (not 
to mention other places), has followed his principles in 
numerous public buildings. ‘The latest designs for the 
new buildings on the “Triangle” plot fairly pullulate 
with the spirit of Perrault. We were going to attempt 
a parallel, “Washington, la Cité au Bois Dormant,” 
“Fairy Storys Realized,” you know, all that sort of 
thing, but we’ve used up all our space. 

Husert G. RIptey. 
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HOUSE FOR R. KILTHAU AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND—FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


The brick corbel treatment is effective and the projection of the eaves, though slight, is adequate to produce interesting shadows. 


CLOSE CORNICES / 


By Rayne Adams 


THERE IS NO ONE element of architectural 
composition which has suffered more change of 
fashion than the cornice. Of course the types of 
cornice put forth by the Greeks and Romans and the 
cornices of the classic Renaissance work maintain a 
certain consistency and sameness, but the applications 
of these standardized cornices to our modern work has 
been, in its variety, disconcerting and mystifying. 
The tall office building in particular, in its evolution 
through the past forty years, may serve as a good 
example to show the immaterial quality of the shift- 
ing standards of what is known as good design. 
From cornices such as that which crowns the Belmont 
Hotel in New York (in which case the crowning 
cyma and fascia are together about six feet in height) 
to the four-inch coping stone which serves as a crown- 
ing member of many of our tall buildings, the shift 
evidenced in the feeling for the need of a horizontal 
emphasis has been striking. One has the same feeling 
that one might have in seeing the populace change 
from wearing sombreros to the narrow-brimmed 
derbies of 1886. 

This change has, one may hope, been a consistent 
devclopment in the recognition of the properties of 
design: the gradual suppression of the classic cornice 


on tall buildings would seem to be in answer to the 
criticism that a giant looks better in clothes designed 
for him than if he were dressed in the garments worn 
by dwarfs. Yet such is the swerving course of archi- 
tectural style that it would not be beyond the bounds 
of plausibility that in 1950 the huge cornice may, as 
may the big hats of 1912, come back with all the 
sanctions of what is called good taste to back it up. 
Shifting sand...... 

In this brief article, however, we are not con- 
cerned with the monumental types of buildings but 
with the humbler domestic work. If possible, this 
domestic work has worn more types of cornice during 
the past century than one can count. We had, in the 
beginning of the last century, the delicate Georgian 
cornice on the more pretentious buildings and the 
absence of any cornice special moulded or eaves 
treatment on the less pretentious. Then we passed 
through the many varieties of neo-Grec and mid- 
Victorian Gothic till we came to the age (circa 1880) 
when the craftsman’s conception of mouldings was at 
its lowest and the cornices of that period are properly 
classed with those things which it is hardly decent to 
refer to. Then, about 1900, was born the type of 
cornice or eaves which projected some four feet or 
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more, with huge supporting 
brackets. Finally after all these 
things which, in many cases, 
seem to have come from the 
mad-house department of archi- 
tectural design, we come to the 
simple “close” cornice or eaves 
of our day. The examples shown 
in this article are reversions to 
the simple cornices so familiar 
in the cottage architecture of 
France and England. Whether 
we be right or not, for the 
moment they seem to best suit 
our architectural sense. Archi- 
tects are very generally using this 
type of eaves treatment,—where 
the hanging gutter serves as the 
main element of horizontal 
emphasis. Yet in none of the 
books or architectural details, so 
far as I know, is this type of 
eaves shown. One finds many 
examples of the box cornice with 
its bed moulds and one _ finds 
illustrations of overhanging 
eaves showing exposed rafters. 

One of the most notable 
things about the modern “close” 
eaves treatment is the location of 
the hanging gutter. Perhaps 
now that the seasons have 
changed (everybody says 
they have changed,—-so it 
must be true,—and we 
get little or no snow in 
winter and much gray 
weather in summer) the 
old reasoning about the 
placing of the gutter does 
not have so much force. 
According to tradition, 
the outer edge of the 
gutter should be in the 
line of the pitch of the 
roof. A careful exam- 
ination of the work of 
architects such as Mellor 
and Meigs, J. R. Pope, 
and others of equal stand- 
ing, shows that in much 
of their domestic work 
the gutter is located con- 
siderably higher,—so that 
the line of the roof (pro- 
jected) intersects the 
middle line of the gutter. 
This relationship is shown 
in some of the sections 
shown with this article. 
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HOUSE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
EUGENE J. LANG, ARCHITECT 
Note the use of stucco over window head, 
in the masonry opening. The gutter 1s 
set close to the wall. 





DETAIL OF EAVES, STABLE FOR THOMPSON ROSS, 


AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 


course, an important one to con- 
sider inasmuch as it frequent], 
establishes the relationship of the 
horizontal line of the eaves to 
the heads of windows direct], 
beneath and thus bears directly 
on the location of the plate and 
other constructional members 
which are of primary and serious 
importance. ‘The baffling prob- 
lem of the cornice or eaves pro- 
jection meets all conscientious 
designers, because until it is 
settled,—in feet and inches,— 
the pitch of the roof, the loca- 
tion of the plate, of the floor 
line and the consequent deter- 
mination of head room at critical 
points, may be indefinite and 
questionable. 

In connection with the “close” 
eaves it is worth while to note 
the kick or change of direction 
in the roof pitch at the eaves. 
While this is subject to special 
conditions of the particular house 
design, it is helpful to note that 
in most of the work of many 
competent architects, the point 
where the change of direction in 
the roof framing occurs is ap- 
proximately from 8 
inches to 16 inches back 
from the face of the 
wall. This change of 
direction and the location 
of the point of change 
depends on many con- 
siderations: the steepness 
of the roof pitch, the 
consequent angle of the 
“kick”; the adaptability 
of the roofing material to 
the change of angle and 
so forth. With flexible 
roofing material such as 
wood shingles, the angle 
may be made fairly sharp, 
but with rigid material, 
such as tile or slate, there 
is danger, at the rake, that 
the apertures between the 
slates will appear gaping 
and awkward. It is curi- 
ous to note, however, that 
such apparent lack of 
close fitting work is much 
less objectionable when 
thick slate or tile is used 
than in the case when 
wooden shingles are 


This relationship is, of LeRoy Pp. WARD, ARCHITECT—HARRY J. KERRIGAN, AssociarE employed. 
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A PROTEST TO THE A.I.A. FROM THE ARCHITECTS’ 
LEAGUE OF NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Eprror’s Note: As announced on page 363, we shall be glad to receive letters from our readers expressing an opinion 0; 


the subject discussed in this letter. 


May 13, 1929 
Mr. Edward C. Kemper, Executive Secretary, 
The American Institute of Architects, 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. KeEmMPeER: 

At the last meeting of our league, the matter of the 
activities of various organizations, advertising and selling 
Stock Plans at a large profit to themselves at the expense 
of our profession, was taken up and I was instructed to 
communicate with you in order to place same before the 
American Institute of Architects for their consideration 
before we take action. 

These schemes have been in effect for a number of 
years and the original plan boasted of the endorsement of 
the American Institute of Architects on the grounds at that 
time that it stimulated public interest in better architecture 
for smal] homes and thus was considered as being within 
the scope of educational welfare. 

Time has conclusively proven that this aim was not ac- 
complished but instead it made good plans available to 
Real Estate speculative developers and builders who 
“improve” the designs and mutilate them in most cases. 
These people can well afford to pay an architect and the 
price at which the Stock Plans are sold permit them to 
dispense with the architect or to use this as a club to force 
architects to lower their fees. 

We do not hold any objection whatsoever to the pub- 
lishing of good small house designs and block plans in 
booklet forms by building material manufacturing groups 
or others to stimulate building or better design and this 
often is a help to the architect and his client in selecting or 
deciding upon types of structures, but what we decidedly 
object to, is tremendous newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, fixing and implanting in the public mind that the 
price and value of a set of plans for a dwelling is $25.00 
or slightly more. This is working tremendous harm to the 
architectural profession, as the public proportionately places 
the value in its mind of architectural plans for larger 
structures. 

As a matter of fact, it would be better for the profes- 
sion at large, if working drawings must be furnished, that 
then in that case, that they be furnished gratis, without 
placing a value thereon. Anything but this business of 
advertising the value of plans as being $25.00 for a small 
home. 

It is the hope of our organization that the American 
Institute of Architects through its proper committee will 
give due consideration and reverse its attitude toward this 
matter. 

We propose to broadcast our position to all national 
building material manufacturers requesting that they do 
not lend their support or assistance to the services of any 
of these agencies, pointing out to them that the architects 
will co-operate with those that refrain from so doing and 
that on the other hand they are lending their assistance to 
Interests detrimental to our profession. 

_ We also propose to outline our position and reasons 
in detail and at the same time to circulate this among 
all architectural organizations as well as architectural offices, 
urging their concerted effort and support in this movement 


t 
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and that they likewise individually notify building material 
manufacturers of our position and that their draftsmen be 
discouraged from permitting themselves to be used by sub- 
mitting designs in competitions as conducted for the pur- 
pose of securing designs for Stock Plans irrespective of 
prizes offered. 

When it is considered that outside of the large architec- 
tural offices who do large work, the fact remains that the 
majority of the architects in the country are doing small 
houses and make a living thereby, and that this business 
makes it difficult for them to receive a full and proper fee 
and places them in a position where they must combat this 
advertising and spend considerable time convincing the 
owner that their fee is proper and correct and that it pays 
the owner to engage an architect even for a small house; 
it is difficult to see where these schemes are of benefit to 
the profession at large. 

It also has produced a condition where many architectural 
offices have had to meet Stock Plan competition by engaging 
in the same practice and likewise selling Stock Plans at 
competitive Stock Plan prices, certainly a condition not 
resulting in better architecture. Furthermore, on larger 
operations, clients refer to advertisement prices for small 
house plans in relation to fees being charged them on their 
work when same are being considered. 

It is also our fear that it will not be long before agencies 
will be formulated to feature and sell Stock Plans for 
churches, banks and other types of buildings, in which case 
eventually the architects will finally be working for such 
agencies entirely. 

Whereas, it is the interest of the architects at large to 
encourage young men entering the profession and who 
naturally start with small house construction, it is detri- 
mental for them to enter the field under conditions which 
tend to lower their fees, and, consequently the dignity 
and character of their work and the entire profession as a 
whole, which is done when the public is educated that the 
value of a set of plans for a small house is $25.00 or 
$50.00. 

We feel that the time has come when the architects, 
their offices and their organizations must approach each 
other and building material producers in order to co- 
operate in regard to the above matters, and once and for 
all definitely realize just what the results of these activi- 
ties are, and doing so, once and for all refuse to lend their 
assistance. Thus, tending to keep the profession on a pro- 
fessional plane and leaving the matter of proper house 
design, planning and construction entirely within the 
hands of the architect where it belongs and who is compe- 
tent and well able to produce proper results, whereas, the 
schemes referred to, definitely and absolutely invite inter- 
ference and meddling by others and results that are sad ‘to 
behold. 

We cannot also refrain from calling attention that after 
all is said and done, these groups are primarily motivated 
by a desire for profit and that they are not philanthropi- 
cally interested in architectural design from an educational 
viewpoint and that the architect is being used to his indi- 
vidual disadvantage as well as is the profession as a whole. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry Lucut, 
Sec’y-T reas. 
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PLAN OF 
DESIGN 
FOR “AN 
EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED 
STATES 
NEAR THE 
CAPITAL 
OF A GREAT 
SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC,” 
BY CHARLES 
ST. GEORGE 
POPE 


. WINNING DRAWINGS IN THE COMPETITION FOR THE ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1929 
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ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 
Tue Rorcu TRAvELLING ScHoLarsHiP for 1929 has been 
awarded to Charles St. George Pope, of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Second prize was awarded to Edward F. Allodi, 
of New York. 

Mr. Pope will receive $2,000.00 for one year’s travel 
abroad or $3,000.00 for two years’ study. Mr. Allodi 
will be given $500.00 for travelling in the United States. 

The subject of the Competition was An Embassy of the 
United States Near the Capital of a Great South American 
Republic. ‘The Program stated that: 

“The site is a large rectangular piece of land, sloping 
down toward a splendid view of the sea. At the top is a 
broad, straight, and level boulevard which bounds the upper 
side and is the only means of entrance to the lot. The 
two sides are bounded by great private estates. A public 
road runs along the sea below. The greatest dimension of 
the property is from the boulevard to the road. The 
natural beauties of the lower slope will be preserved and 
there will be no access from the lower road. 

“The principal buildings are: 

1. The Embassy Proper, of major importance. 

2. A smaller building for the transaction of official 
business. 

3." A building of about the same area as No. 2 devoted to 
the exhibition of the products of the United States. 

“The above official part of the embassy will be sur- 
rounded by gardens of a formal nature.” 

Mr. Pope’s winning drawings are shown opposite. 


LEHIGH AIRPORTS COMPETITION 


For rHE DeEsiGN or A MopERN AIRPORT 





THE SUBJECT OF 'THIs competition, which is sponsored by 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Company and conducted for 
them by Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, 
New York, is the design of a modern airport, including the 
required structures, layout of the field and the relationship 
of all facilities to each other, to the landing area and to 
the transportation facilities reaching the airport. The 
designs shall be based upon an assumed site, and shall in- 
corporate the structures as specified in the program. 

This competition is open to all architects, engineers and 
city planners residing in the United States. It is not open 
to foreign entries. Inasmuch as this is an open competition, 
no inquiries from competitors can be answered by the 
members of the Program Committee, Francis Keally, the 
professional advisor, the competition managers or the 
sponsors. ‘lhe competition closes at midnight on Novem- 
ber 18th, 1929. The Jury of Awards will meet as soon 
as practicable after November 18th, 1929, and _ will 
elect the winning designs and those receiving mentions. 
Announcement of the decisions of the Jury will be made 
public immediately and checks will be mailed to the 
winners as follows: First Prize, $5,000; Second Prize, 
$2,500; Third Prize, $1,000; Fourth Prize, $500; and 
ten Honorable Mentions, each $100. 


CLOSING DATE OF COMPETITION CHANGED 
[HE CLOSING DATE of the National Better Homes Archi- 
tectural Competition, being conducted by the Home 
Owners Institute, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, has 
This competition was an- 





een extended to June 30th. 


1ounced fully on page 193 of the March issue of PeNncu. 
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CHARLES ST. GEORGE POPE 


Cuarves Sr. Georce Pope, winner of the 44th Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship for 1929, is 24 years old and a 
native of Sacramento, California. 

After two years at Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Mr. 
Pope transferred to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to gain a B. S. in Architecture in 1927. While 
working in the offices of Henry and Richman, and 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and Abbott, in Boston, he 
studied at the Boston Architectural Club. This was fol- 
lowed by a term of graduate work in the architectural 
school of Yale University. 

Mr. Pope wishes to thank Professor Emerson of M.1.T. 
and Dean Meeks of Yale for their advice and help, and 
Professor Carlu of M.I.T., Professor Haffner of Harvard, 
Professor Faelton of Yale, and Messrs. George Licht and 
Burnham Hoyt of New York for their most generous 
assistance and criticism. Mr. Pope is now in Atelier Licht 
in New York and has been with Raymond Hood, Godley, 
and Fouilhoux, Architects. 


He will sail in September to take up his studies abroad. 


SKETCH CLUB ATELIER 
Tue Skercu Cius ATELIER of New York closed its third 
season the evening of May 7th. At the request of the 
students, the usual number of twenty-four sessions was 
extended to twenty-eight. During this past year Mr. 
Arthur L. Guptill and Mr. A. Thornton Bishop shared the 


instruction assignments. 





Plans are being made to open next season in the same 
quarters at 170 Fifth Avenue, beginning October Ist, 1929. 
Applications will be received any time during the summer 
at the office of A. Thornton Bishop, 105 West 40th Street, 
New York. Further particulars will be announced during 
August. 
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LOS ANGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
OuR GREATER MEMBERSHIP, the . constantly increasing 
executive work and the necessity of providing more com- 
fortable space for the members has made the removal of 
the club offices imperative. 

We now have a small lobby, an executive office and a 
general room. The partitions, while temporary in char- 
acter, divide the space satisfactorily for present require- 
ments. 

The further expansion of the club quarters has been 
explained to the owners of the building, and they have 
consented to give us a brief option on the adjacent office 
to that which we now occupy, and which, when obtained, 
will make a most ideal library. But until that time we 
will have a library in our general room. 

A growing faith in our Employment Service is evidenced 
by the increasing number of monthly calls which come 
into the office for draftsmen. We were able to place forty 
men last month. It is gratifying to know that both the 
architects and draftsmen are taking advantage of our efforts 
to be of assistance to them. And the general public as 
well, is beginning to call upon the club for men to help 
with problems too small to warrant the services of an 
architect. 

Meeting with amazing success and popularity is our 
sixteen-page publication, Te Lintel. Devoted, as this 
magazine is, “to the interest of architecture in Southern 
California,” it aims not only to present the most interest- 
ing current news in this field, but also to produce some of 
the artistic and literary endeavors of our members. 
Our circulation at present is 1,100; but if requests for 
copies continue to storm the office, we shall be forced to 
increase that even as we were forced to increase the size 
from the first issue of four pages. 

And the final and most important feature of this trium- 
phant growth is our membership, which has shown, with 
each month, a bounding increase. This sincere co-opera- 
tion establishes for us a foundation upon which failure is 
impossible. 








NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

THE NEW orFicErRs of the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards elected at the Ninth Annual 
Convention held in Washington, D. C., on April 23, are 
as follows: Clarence Brazer, Chester, Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent; George D. Mason, Detroit, Michigan, Past Presi- 
dent; H. B. Wheelock, Chicago, Illinois, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Delos Smith, Washington, D. C., Second Vice- 
President; A. M. Edleman, Los Angeles, California, 
Third Vice-President; and E. S. Hall, Chicago, [llinois, 
Secretary-T'reasurer. 

The discussions of the Council Convention were very 
interesting. The principal points of discussion were the 
reports of the Committee on Educational Standards and 
the report of the Committee on Practical Experience. 

In connection with the discussion on educational stand- 
ards, there was quite a lively debate between Mr. Brock- 
way of the New York Registration Board and Mr. Myron 
Hunt, formerly of the California Registration Board, con- 
cerning the provision of the new New York registration 
law making a college education a paramount requirement 
fogdentrance to architectural practice in the state of New 
York. Mr. Hunt was of the opinion that the law should 
have given the registration board the right to consider the 
equivalent thereof in the matter of educational require- 
ment for entrance to practice. He pointed out that there 
were notable examples of talented and competent archi- 
tectural practitioners who would have been denied regis- 
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tration in New York because of lack of college education. 
Mr. Brockway insisted that times have changed and that 
the opportunities for architectural education are more 
universal than in former days, but seemed to admit that 
some discretionary power might be given to the board. 

The headquarters of the Council are at 175 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, II. 





SUMMER SESSIONS AT COLUMBIA 
CotumBia University summer sessions will this year in- 
clude specially planned courses in architecture, the object 
of which is to bring students in contact with types of 
buildings in New York City and its environs, and to en- 
courage them to utilize the experience directly in their 
architectural studies. These courses will begin on July 8, 
and continue for six weeks. 

Visits under the guidance of the teaching staff will be 
made to the finest types of office buildings, hotels, apart- 
ments, hospitals, theatres, churches, public buildings, and 
private estates in the suburbs, so that students may study 
first hand the problems of modern American architecture. 

Advanced architectural students will be given problems 
to design based upon the types of buildings visited, Prof. 
William A. Boring, Director of the School of Architecture, 
said. 

Francis Keally and W. T. Armstrong will direct a 
course in architectural design, in which at the end of the 
Session the work of each student, based upon first hand 
study of city buildings, will be judged for value by a 
jury of architects. 

Domestic architectural design will be taught by Prof. 
H. V. Walsh. The students, aiming to specialize in the 
design of private dwellings, will inspect the best examples 
of small and large houses either finished or under con- 
struction in the suburbs. 

Under Prof. C. A. Harriman, a course in the elements 
of architectural design will embrace a systematic study of 
the classic orders, mouldings, doors, windows, balustrades, 
pediments, and so on. Sketches and photographs of actual 
examples used in city buildings will be made by each 
student, and carefully drawn “plates of classic details will 
be required. 

Prof. G. M. Allen will give courses in shades and 
shadows, perspective, and in elementary architectural draft- 
ing, involving visits to the large architectural offices of 
New York. 

Six courses in freehand drawing for architects are also 
planned. They include elementary freehand drawing, 
pencil drawing, charcoal drawing, advanced pencil draw- 
ing, outdoor water color drawing, and charcoal and life 
drawing. ‘The instructors in this group are Prof. C. A. 
Harriman and Joseph Lauber. 


SUMMER COURSES AT CARNEGIE TECH. 
Dr. James C. MoreEHEAD, associate professor and curator, 
and Professor Camille E. Grapin, of the Department of 
Architecture, will be in charge of the summer courses in 
architecture to be given this year at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. The program of summer 
work, which includes courses in architectural design, out- 
door sketching, descriptive geometry, shades and shadows, 
perspective, and trigonometry, will be conducted between 
June 17 and July 26. 

The summer courses in architecture, it is announced, 
are intended primarily for draftsmen from architects’ 
offices who desire to supplement their office experience by 
school training and for students who desire to continuc 
their work in architecture in the vacation. 
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EDGAR F. BIRCSAK 


Epcar F. Bircsak, winner of the A. W. Brown Travelling 
Scholarship Competition for 1929, was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1898. He started his architectural training in 
Kansas City, Missouri, where he attended school and 
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The Problem in Advanced Architectural Design was for 
Municipal Courthouse. The Program stated that: 


“A city of some 200,000 inhabitants finds it nec- 
essary to provide new, adequate and well-planned 
accommodation for the various municipal courts. ‘To 
do this it has been deemed advisable to erect a special 
and separate building adjacent to the City Hall and 
to the Municipal Office Building, thus forming a 
municipal group of dignity and character. 

“Five court rooms are called for, with the neces- 
sary services and accompanying rooms arranged in the 
most convenient manner to transact effectively and 
expeditiously the legal business of the city. Of these 
five court rooms there will be one of smaller dimen- 
sions for the Probate Court; and four larger court 
rooms, two for criminal cases, and two for civil cases. 
In connection with the criminal side the planning for 
the handling of prisoners by the police is an impor- 
tant factor. It is suggested that a basement entrance 
be arranged for the prisoners’ van and that the 
prisoners’ ‘pen’ and cells be so placed in the base- 
ment as to connect directly by stairs or ramp with the 
criminal court rooms. 

“The court rooms being of considerable area, prd- 
vision should be made in the plan for adequate height. 
The possibility of mezzanines for certain of the lesser 
rooms of the building is therefore suggested, but is 
in no way mandatory. ; 

“In type of architecture the character of a digni- 
fied public building is indicated. A spacious lobby or 
lobbies must be provided at the entrance to the various 
courts. Much minor business is carried on in such 
lobbies, particularly in the nature of short confer- 
ences while waiting for cases to be called. There is 
also much going to and fro, so that ample public 
space is necessary.” 

The Problem in Junior Architectural Design was for 


worked in the offices of various architects including that 4» Historical Society Building. ‘The Program stated: 


of Ben J. Lubschez. He is a graduate of the University 
of Kansas and in 1922 won the A.I.A. Scholarship Medal 
there. For the past few.years he has been working in 
New York and has worked for H. Van Buren Magonigle 
for two years. He is now with Dennison and Hirons, 
where he has been employed for the past two years. 
While he was acting as Massier of the Atelier Hirons in 
1928, his training was greatly influenced by Mr. F. C. 
Hirons. 

Mr. Bircsak’s winning design for the Lindbergh Flight 
Memorial and Exhibition Hall was published in the May 


issue of PENciL Points. 





COLUMBIA-PRINCETON-YALE COLLABORATIVE 
PROBLEM 


THE ARCHITECTURAL scHooLs of Columbia, Yale, and 
Princeton recently completed a student competition in ad- 
vanced and intermediate design. Ten students were 
selected from each school to submit drawings. ‘The work 
covered a period of five weeks and the final drawings 
were judged at Columbia by a Jury consisting of Harvey 
W. Corbett, William Lamb, Charles Platt, Egerton Swart- 
wout, and D. Everett Waid. The schools were repre- 
ented as follows: Columbia—William A. Boring; Prince- 
ton—Sherley W. Morgan; Yale—Professor Faelton (in 
place of Everett V. Meeks who was absent because of 
illness). Some of the premiated designs are reproduced on 
pages 418-421. The values given correspond to those of 
ihe Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
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“A citizen of one of the smaller American cities 
has donated an important sum of money to build and 
endow a building for the local Historical Society. 
This Society has been in existence for a long time and 
due to this fact, as well as to the local pride of the 
community, a quantity of interesting historical mate- 
rial, consisting of both documents and objects, such as 
textiles, glass, pewter, silver, costumes and furniture, 
has been amassed. This has made the provision of a 
suitable building highly desirable. The proposed 
building should be dignified and monumental in char- 
acter to comport with the other important public 
buildings nearby, which are of a substantial and digni- 
fied type of architecture, thus forming an harmonious 
municipal group. 

“The principal buildings of the town cluster 
around a central broad street or square. At the head 
of this square two streets branch off at 30° to the 
axis of the square. It is on this axis and between these 
two ‘streets that the Historical Society Building is to 
be erected. The property, therefore, is a regular sym- 
metrical trapezium with the shorter of the parallel 
sides facing the end of the square. This side has a 
frontage of 120’. The rear line of the property ‘5 
parallel to this shorter front line and is situated 
back 200’ making the property 120’ wide on the 
front, 200’ deep and approximately 350’ wide in the 
rear, Along this rear runs a secondary street. 

“The proposed building is to be two stories and 
basement high.” 
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1ST MEDAL—DESIGN FOR A MUNICIPAL COURTHOUSE BY JOHN H. HOWE, YALE UNIVERSITY 
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COLUMBIA-PRINCETON-YALE COLLABORATIVE DESIGN 


(See text on page 417) 
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‘ST MENTION PLACED—DESIGN FOR AN HISTORICAL SOCIETY BY THEODORE W. LAMB, YALE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA-PRINCETON-YALE COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM IN JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


(See text on page 417) 
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NATURAL LIGHTING OF BUILDINGS 
By H. H. Higbie 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Michigan 


Prepiction of the amount and distribution of the day- 
light illumination that will result from any proposed 
fenestration of a building, with fair accuracy, convenience 
and rapidity, has recently become possible as the result of 
a long series of researches in the Departments of Engi- 
neering Research and of Electrical Engineering at the 
University of Michigan, extending back to 1923 or earlier 
and still in progress. ‘The methods have been described 
from time to time by professional papers in the Trans- 
actions of the Illuminating Engineering Society and by a 
bulletin of the Department of Engineering Research of 
the University of Michigan. The research has included a 
survey and digest of the literature of the subject in 
English, German and French languages, a thorough in- 
vestigation of the mathematical relations involved, a large 
number of photometric laboratory tests on scaled models 
of typical buildings, and field surveys in full-size build- 
ings. The methods of prediction have undergone a gradual 
evolution until now the simpler problems may be solved 
in a few minutes by measuring a few angles or taking off 
a few dimensions from the plans and elevations of a 
building, and referring to a few curves that have recently 
become available. Field surveys and tests of models check 
closely with the predictions made for the same buildings, 
proving the methods to be reliable. 

It has thus become possible now to answer quite definitely 
many of the questions on which architects have heretofore 
made liberal guesses, or which they have solved on the 
basis of thumb-rules or of vaguely-sensed and unanalyzed 
practical experience; such, for instance, as questions of the 
effect of changing the width of opaque columns between 
windows, or changing the thickness of the window-wall, or 
changing the height and distance between windows in the 
roof, or erecting a structure which interferes with the sky 
view through the windows. The architect who familiarizes 
himself with these methods and uses them can certainly 
give greater value and satisfaction to his client, be relieved 
of the danger of making costly errors of a certain kind, 
and have a tool for the improvement of his designs so long 
as windows are used to let light into buildings. By appli- 
cation of this new knowledge it may be possible for archi- 
tects to relieve themselves from some irksome restrictions 
imposed by ordinance or convention. 

A great amount of important incidental knowledge has 
been accumulated also through these researches, such as the 
influence of window glasses, shades and blinds of various 
kinds, data on variation in sky conditions usually experi- 
enced, and the like. This and the tested and preferred 
methods of estimation have been organized into a con- 
sistent course of instruction by the investigator under whose 
direction the researches were planned and executed, and 
are offered in the 1929 Summer Session of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, under the title Natural 
/lumination of Buildings. Instruction, given by means of 
illustrated lectures and problems, begins with the opening 
of the Summer Session on June 24th and extends until 
about August 16th. There will be four one-hour lecture 
periods per week throughout the eight weeks of the Session, 
with assignment of reading and problems to occupy approx- 
imately sixty-four hours. For those who desire to make 
the fullest use of their time, courses are available also in 
architectural design, freehand drawing and painting, struc- 
tural engineering, applied elasticity and strength of mate- 
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rials, and a great variety of other subjects for which credit 
toward degrees is given for satisfactory work. ‘Those who 
are interested should address to the Secretary of the 
Summer Session a request for an Announcement of Courses, 
and correspond with the instructors of the courses that are 
of especial interest as long as possible in advance of the 
Session. 





FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB OF CHICAGO 


On Monpay, May 6TH, the Sketch Club held its fortieth 
annual meeting at its Club Rooms, 1801 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Nearly one hundred members and guests sat 
down for dinner, which consisted of chicken and its ac- 
companying details. Intermittingly there was entertain- 
ment by a professional waiter of the comic type. 

After dinner the usual routine business was carried out, 
including the election of officers for the coming year, with 
these results: Gerald Bradbury was re-elected President, 
and Edwin F. Anderson, Francis M. Baldwin, and T. O. 
Menees were elected Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, respectively. 

One of the features of the evening consisted of short 
talks by some prominent architects who are Past Presidents 
of the Club, among them being: Mr. J. C. Dewllyn, W. 
B. Mundie, Pierre Blouke, and C. Herrick Hammond. 
Mr. Hammond is President of the American Institute of 
Architects and was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Club. 

Another item of great interest was the announcement 
of the winner of the Club’s 29th Annual Foreign Travel 
Scholarship, who this year is Albert Eiseman, Jr., our 
Massier. Much more will be said about this at a later 
date. 

After this we all adjourned to the Atelier rooms and 
were generously entertained by song and dance until the 
party broke up at 11 P. M. 

We would like, at this time, to let all other Clubs know 
that we are issuing a small magazine, T'reads and Risers, 
and any Club not receiving it can obtain copies by dropping 
a line to the Editor at the Club’s headquarters. It will 
also be sent to individuals at the nominal rate of one 
dollar for a year’s subscription. ‘This magazine contains 
many interesting articles by well known men in the archi- 
tectural profession. 





CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING 
LEAGUE HOLDS BANQUET 

THE CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL Bow.inG LeEacuéE held 
its first annual banquet on April 27th at the Cleveland 
Society of Artists’ Building. Due to the whole-hearted 
cooperation and good fellowship of those present the eve- 
ning was a great success, particularly from an _ esthetic 
viewpoint, for after the big feed the costumes of years 
ago were displayed by beautiful girls. 

This was indeed a treat, especially to the younger 
fellows who did not realize that women were ever 80 
hampered by such cumbersome garments. We all now 
agree that the raiment of today is really more artistic and 
sensible. It was also our great pleasure to have as guests 
five members of the Detroit Bowling League, whose great 
pleasure it was to trim us during the afternoon in three 
straight games. It is our policy, of course, to allow visitors 
to do this, and it is well for Detroit to be so informed 
lest they become unduly elated. Here’s hoping for 
effort toward a National Association of Architectural Bowl- 
ing Leagues. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARD IN THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE COMPETITION 


AT THE JUDGMENT OF THE PRELIMINARY COMPETITION HELD IN MADRID 


Left to right: Eliel Saarinen, of Finland, Delegate for Europe; Raymond M. Hood, Delegate for North Amertca; 


Albert Kelsey, Technical Adviser; Horacio Acosta y Lara, Chairman. 


COMPETITION FOR THE 
COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 
ALBERT Kesey, Technical Adviser of the Competition 
for the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse, has sent us a 
letter from Madrid which gives a report on the prelim- 
inary competition. From his letter we quote the 

following: 

“It was a most remarkable competition, having brought 
out no less than 451 sets of drawings from over forty 
countries. Generalizing, there were a hundred good de- 
signs and fifty that are truly distinguished. But what is 
most remarkable about the showing is the different points 
of view of architects from different countries. For ex- 
ample a very serious effort was made by the twenty-one 
competitors from Soviet Russia. Some extraordinary de- 
signs have come from Germany, Holland and Scandinavia, 
while many from France, Italy and Spain showed great 
originality. Perhaps the finest renderings came from the 
United States. 

“Of the twenty prizes, fourteen went to Europe and six 
to the United States. 

“The final Contest will be judged at Rio de Janeiro. 
In the meantime I have started work on the Second Pro- 
gram, which I hope to make a handsomer and a more beau- 
tiful volume than the First. 

“Of the ten first prize designs, I can only say that nine 
of them are conceived on totally different lines. Each is 
capable of a splendid development, so I feel confident that 
the next contest will be a noble one.” 


Yeport of the International Jury on the Columbus 


Memorial Lighthouse. 


his problem is the search for a symbol to express those 


basic qualities that make the discovery of the Americas by 


Columbus one of the great events in the history of the 
world. The influence that the discovery has had in the 
development of civilization is so vast, its significance is so 
tremendous, that a monument commemorating it must be 
one that grips the imagination, one whose appeal is to 
all time and to all people. Its message must be to the 
spirit. It must typify that timeless quality that is a part 
of every great human event. It must typify the strength, 
vision and courage of the man, the instrument through 
whom it was accomplished. Its conception, its form, its 
mass can only be simple, direct and powerful. Its archi- 
tectural qualities must be strength, stability and durability, 
and it must speak not in the language of our time, and of 
our race alone, for it must be a memorial that can bridge 
the centuries and whose appeal is universal. 

The site is worthy of its purpose. On the island where 
Columbus landed, it faces a river and the sea across which 
he came. Its geographical location is such that it is destined 
to become a great crossroad for the world’s travel by sea 
and by air. It is a setting peculiarly appropriate for a 
memorial to an achievement of such a universal appeal. 

The Jury bases its judgment in this Competition on the 
foregoing considerations. Realizing that the preliminary 
Competition is a search for an idea, it has chosen those 
projects that have the promise and possibility of develop- 
ment into a great conception in the final competition, rather 
than those that have a perfection of study. The selection 
of the ten competitors for the final competition is as fol- 
lows, the order of the names being in accordance with the 
order of the reception of the drawings: 

Josef Wentzler, Dortmund, Germany; Will Rice Amon, 
New York, U. S. A.; Helmle, Corbett and Harri- 
son, Robert P. Rodgers and Alfred E. Poor, W. K. Oltar- 
Jevsky, New York, U. S. A.; Douglas D. Ellington, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, U. S. A.; Prof. Pippo Medori, Ing. 
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Vincenzo Palleri, Geom. Aldo Vercelloni, Rome, Italy; 
Louis Berthin, Georges Doyon, Georges Nesteroff, Paris, 
France; Donald Nelson and Edgar Lynch, Paris, France, 
and Chicago, Ilinois; Joaquin Vaquero Palacios, Luis Moya 
Blanco, Madrid, Spain; Theo. Lescher, Paul Andrien, 
Georges Défontaine, Maurice Gauthier, Paris, France; and 
J. L. Gleave, Nottingham, England. 

The Jury has further awarded ten honorable mentions 
to the ten projects next in merit to the ten selected for the 
final competition. In the order of their reception they 
are as follows: 

John Thomas Grisdale, Philadelphia, Penn., U. 5. Ax 
Professor Norris I. Crandall, Donald C. Kline, George H. 
Riggs, Jr., Washington, D. C., U. S. A.; Nicolas Lanceray, 
Leningrad, U. S. S. R.; Abram Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S. A.; Nicholas Vassilieve, U. S$. S. R.; Enrico Miniati, 
Giovanni Masini, Florence, Italy; Kamil Roskos, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia; Maurice Gogois, C. A. Dory, Associé, 
Amiens, France; Roger Kohn, Paris, France; Jean Szele- 
chowski, Marcel Janin, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 

The Jury is convinced that the exposition and publica- 
tion of the ten projects selected for the final Competition 
would work to the great disadvantage of the final result as 
it would create an atmosphere in which the creative spirit 
of the designer could not develop itself freely. The Jury 
therefore has proposed, and the Technical Adviser has con- 
curred in not exhibiting these drawings, and in their imme- 
diate return to their respective authors. 

Respectfully submitted. 
ELIEL SAARINEN, 

Jury of Award< Raymonp Hoop, 

Horacio Acosta Y Lara, Chairman. 


THE PASADENA ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
Anour sixty MEMBERS and guests were present at the sec- 
ond annual banquet of the Pasadena Architectural Club 
held at the Pasadena Athletic Club, Friday evening, May 
10th. The Entertainment Committee provided a large and 
varied form of entertainment in the form of speeches by 
various members; songs were rendered by several of the 
Club members. Gene Brook and Mary Barth, of the 
Collenette School of Dancing, presented several splendid 
dancing numbers. They were accompanied by Genevieve 
Wiley. 

Reports were given by Roy Parkes, President; Richard 
Ware, Secretary; Wm. S. Buyers, Treasurer; Wm. J. Stone, 
Publicity; and O. F. Stone, Education. 

This was followed by the installation of the new officers, 
as follows: Robert Stanton, President; Harry A. Schoeppe, 
Vice-President; Richard Ware, Secretary and Mark Ells- 


worth, Treasurer. O. F. Stone, Wm. S. Buyers, and J. 
f 


R. Jarvis were elected members of the Executive 
Committee. 
SUMMER SKETCH CLASS TO BE HELD AT 


LA ROCHELLE, FRANCE 


Epcar Lanper will hold a Sketching Class at the pictur- 
esque old town of La Rochelle, France. Instruction will 
be given in Painting, Oils and Water Color, Etching, 
Drypoint and Aquatint. There will be a Studio and Etch- 
ing Press provided for the use of the Class. 

Good hotel accommodation in convenient situation can 
be had from thirty to sixty francs daily. Fees for instruc- 
tion £5 monthly, payable in advance; classes commence on 
July 1, 1929. For further information apply to Mr- 
Lander, 92, Clifton H#ll, London, N.W.8, England. 
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PHILADELPHIA ARCHITECTS’ BASEBALL 
LEAGUE 


THE sECOND sEASON of the Philadelphia Architects’ Base- 
ball League opened Tuesday, April 30th. The Philadel- 
phia Architects’ offices which are represented in this league 
are Ritter & Shay, Chas. Z. Klauder, John T. Windrim, 
Simon and Simon, the Board of Education, and the Ball- 
inger Company. 

Much interest and enthusiasm were shown last year and 
a great race is expected for this season. The games are 
played at the field of the Brookline Square Club, Brook- 
line, Pa., every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at 
6:15 o'clock. 

The winner of last year’s race was Ritter & Shay; at the 
end of this year’s season the winner of the Philadelphia 
Architects’ League will play the winner of the New York 
City Architects’ League. 

The officers for the ensuing year are M. M. Dryer, 
President, Wm. J. Rankin, Treasurer, and J. E. Doan, Jr., 
Secretary. 

Standing of League: 


Team Won Lost Points 
Board of Education 2 0 4 
Simon & Simon 2 () 4 
Ritter & Shay 1 0 2 
Ballinger Company 0 1 0 
Chas. Z. Klauder 0 2 () 
John T. Windrim 0) 2 0 





TENNIS ENTHUSIASTS 
ONCE AGAIN THE New York Architectural Club announces 
the opening of the Annual Tennis Tournament. This, 
the fifth tournament, will be featured by the second 
trophy presented by Mr. William Adams Delano, of 
Delano & Aldrich. This trophy is to be played for each 
year until such time as it is in permanent possession of the 
contestant winning the tournament three times. Prizes to 
finalists and semi-finalists in the form of architectural 
books or medals as heretofore, will be determined by the 
number of contestants and success of the tournament. 

To further contact among men of the profession a 
consolation tournament in connection with the singles, 
and a doubles tournament is contemplated. The tourna- 
ment will start about the middle of June; the finals to be 
played on the estate of William Adams Delano at Svosset 
the latter part of August. 

All men in the employ of architects, students of archi- 
tecture and allied arts men are eligible to compete. Entry 
fees are $2.00 per man in the singles tournament—with 
the privilege of playing in the consolation if losing the 
first round match,—and $3.00 per team in the doubles 
tournament. Entries are now being received by Henry M. 
Barone, Chairman Tennis Tournament, New York Archi- 
tectural Club, 118 East 42nd St., New York. Send entry 
fee together with home address, and the name, address and 
telephone number of your employer. The success of this 
venture depends on your willingness to cooperate. 

Tue New York ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, INc. 








CINCINNATI ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
THe Cincinnati ARCHITECTURAL Society scored a huge 
success with a most delightful dinner party on May 7, 
1929, which marked the conclusion of regular monthly 
business meetings for the summer. On Saturday, May 25, 
the Society played ball at the annual picnic, at the Pines. 

During the summer the weekly sketch class will be con- 
tinued as a part of the educational program. 
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SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EXPOSITION 
Tur SouTHERN CuaprTers of the American Institute of 
Architects are now engaged in developing plans for an 
Architectural and Industrial Arts Exposition, which is to 
be held in Memphis, Tennessee, from November 9th to 
16th of this year. The arrangements are in charge of a 
Committee consisting of M. H. Furbringer, Chairman, of 
Memphis, Tennessee; Hal Hentz of Atlanta, Georgia; 
Solis Seiferth of New Orleans; and E. R. Denmark, Editor 
of the Southern Architect and Building News of Atlanta. 
Further details will be given in a later issue of PENCIL 


PoiNnTs. 





PRATT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
“BIGGER AND BETTER” was the verdict rendered by over 
one hundred members of the Pratt Architectural Club, of 
the fourth annual banquet, held May first, at the Fraternity 
Clubs Building, 38th Street, New York City. 

Everyone agreed that the main subject of the evening 
which was brought out by George S$. Chappell, known as 
Dr. Traprock, was a complete knockout. Charles Pratt, 
grandson of the founder of Pratt Institute and Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees, told us some of the future plans 
of the Institute. Every one of his words went straight to 
the heart. Walter Scott Perry, the former Director of 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts at the Institute took 
us to the Mediterranean and back. If time had permitted, 
no doubt we would have reached the Taj. Even Daddy 
Eddy gave us a few things to consider. Frank Price laid 
off his latest and best but instead reported on the student 
who had made the best all-round development and whom 
the faculty recommended for the Pratt Architectural Club 
Scholarship. This was awarded by President Cole to 
Leslie Jacobsen. 

William H. Gompert acted as toastmaster and master of 
ceremonies. That place at the head of the table was never 
handled better. Alfred D. Cole, retiring President of 
the Club, reviewed the activities of the organization for 
the past year and the Club responded by singing “For He’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Otto Gette, one-half of the first graduating class at the 
Institute, gave a very interesting history of the early days 
of the Institute. He is still practicing architecture and 
loves it more every day. 

The following officers were elected: Daniel O. Larsen, 
president; George W. Axt, first vice-president; Harrison 
Wilson, second vice-president; J. H. Amiral, secretary; 
Frank E. Ward, treasurer; Burton F. Hall, assistant secre- 
tary; and Harold H. Bulmer, assistant treasurer. Gover- 
nors elected for a term of three years were William H. 
Gompert, Arthur B. Lincoln and Eugene Childs. Edmund 
W. Higgs was chairman of the nominating committee. 

"he new president responded and said there was no 
reason why, before the end of this year, the Club would 
not have at least five hundred members and a permanent 
place for the Club’s quarters. 

Every Pratt architect who has spent one full year at 
the Institute is eligible for membership and should join 
the Club. It is a fine place to become acquainted with 
fellows who are really making things go. The Club needs 
you and you need the Club. Mailing address: Pratt 
Architectural Club, 22 East 38th Street, New York. 


POINTS VY 


MARCEL CHAPPEY 


MaAaRCEL 
CHAPPEY, the 
winner of the 
Third Annual 
French Travel- 
ling Fellowship 
of the Amer- 
ican Institute 
of Architects, 
was born in 
Paris in 1896. 
During the 
war from 1914 
to 1918 he was 
in the 44th 
Regiment of 
Artillery. He 
was decorated 
with the Croix 
de Guerre and 
Medaille Mili- 
taire. In July 1918 he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and was a student in the Atelier Héraud. In 1922 he 
received the Diplémé of the French Government and has 
been awarded innumerable student prizes in competitions 
at the Ecole; his work has also won many medals for him 
at various exhibitions. , 

At the present time he is in New York to study Ameri- 
can Architecture. He plans to remain in the United States 
for some time and will visit the large cities in this country. 
His drawings for a “‘travelling exposition boat” are repro- 
duced on the pages following. 





, 





“A TRAVELLING EXPOSITION BOAT” 


THE pRawincs by M. Marcel Chappey shown on pages 
426 through 429 are for a seaworthy ship that will carry an 
exposition to foreign ports of the sculpture, paintings, 
architecture, murals, and so on, of French artists. It is the 
designer’s idea that this boat would visit various ports 
throughout the world to spread a knowledge of French 
Industries, Arts, and Sciences in foreign countries. The 
plan reproduced on page 427 shows that a portion of the 
vessel would be devoted to space for the exhibitions, small 
shops, and so on. A modern hotel is included, equipped 
with all conveniences for the comfort of the passengers and 
visitors to the ship. The boat would be built entirely of 
metal, and the size and shape are such that feeling of the 
movement of the sea would be reduced to a minimum and 
the passengers would feel practically no pitching or rolling. 
This feature would contribute greatly to the comfort of 
all on board. Aft is shown a landing place for visitors’ 
small boats or hydroplanes that would come to the vessel 
while it was at anchor in the harbor of a foreign city. On 
the high seas this inlet would be closed and used as a swim- 
ming pool for the passengers. The central garden feature 
has space for tennis courts; a casino is also provided for the 
entertainment of the voyagers. Brilliant searchlights are 
placed at vantage points on the main deck and these when 
lighted at night would give a most brilliant effect. 

In working out his design M. Chappey consulted a naval 
architect in Paris to be sure that the construction of this 
boat would be possible. 

These drawings were awarded the Prix Chenevard at 


- the Ecole des Beaux Arts this year. 
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PERSPECTIVES OF THE DESIGN FOR “A TRAVELLING EXPOSITION BOAT,” DRAWN BY MARCEL CHAPPEY 
FIRST PRIZE ““CONCOURS CHENEVARD,” ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS, 1929 


(See text on page 425) 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 
is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Competitions close the twelfth of each month so that contributions for a 
forthcoming issue must be received by the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s 
competition. Material received after the closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 





THE WINNERS in the monthly competitions are as follows: PRAYER TO THE ASSESSOR OF AN 
Class I—A. V. De Fonds of Rochester, N. Y. ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
Class II]—Kenneth Cameron of Birkenhead, England Dy Heth Comin, ANIDA. 


Class 11I—Gilbert Coddington of Columbus, Ohio 
Class 1V—Walter C. Sharp of Dallas, Texas 


(Prize—Class Two—May Competition) 


Mr. Sharp’s contribution this month has inspired us with O thou who wilt to one accord 
the idea of establishing a “good wrinkle” section of this The highest prize, the just reward; 
department. A prize will be awarded each month for the Our hope when jobs are scarce! 
best suggestion as to how the daily work in the drafting To thee we now submit our scheme 
room may be simplified. We think Mr. Sharp has started And for fulfilment of our dream 
us off in great shape and we shall welcome further contri- Trust most are far, far worse. 
butions of this kind. Write down your helpful little hint 
and send it in to this department! With self-accusing voice within 
Now about our Pencit Points Basy ComPETITION. Our conscience tells of one small sin, 
This is perhaps the most important undertaking that has The estimate is faked! 
ever been attempted by this department. We want to see Let not your wrath on us descend 
snapshots of all PENcit Points babies between the ages of For what with ease we can amend 
two and five years. The competition is open until five When in the job we’ve raked. 
o’clock on Monday, June the 10th. For details and full 
information see page 355 of the May issue. If thou reject us who shall give 
News Norte: Rumor has it that our one time contributor, Our fainting spirits strength to live? 
Mr. John Richard Rowe, has bought a farm, just “forty- ’Tis thine alone to spare! 
five minutes from Broadway” (?), in the svat a part of O may our plans be judged aright 
Connecticut. We hope that this does not mean he is giving And find acceptance in thy sight, 
up his promising career and going in for raising rhubarb. Be this our earnest prayer. 
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“Orv Watts Mitt at Datuas”’—PeEnNciL SKETCH BY ARDERY V. De Fonps 
(Prize—Class One—May Competition) 
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HERE AND THERE 


FROM WHENCE THE BUTLER’S PANTRY? 
By George Scott Gleason 


Tue BuTver’s Pantry or Butrery is derived from 
the French Jouteille, a bottle. In medizval times it was 
the room where the wine bottles and other vessels were 
kept. The word butler (i.e. bottler) was the man in 
charge. Buttery, in colleges, formerly was a room where 
the liquors and refreshments were kept on sale for the 
students. Pantry (from the French pain, bread) was the 
room in which the bread, butter, cheese, platters, and so on, 
were kept. The Larder (Lardium) was the storeroom for 
the cook. The Buttery and Pantry were often at that 
time formed as one, hence the compound term Butler’s 
Pantry. The Butler’s Pantry, still in use in England as a 
room for the butler who has charge of the service of wine, 
is in the United States a small serving room adjoining 
the dining room for the storage and care of silver, fine 
china, etc. We are told that no servant was to be allowed 
to stay in the Buttery. He could have what he wanted, 
but was only to be served at the wicket door of the Buttery, 
and having drunk, he was to go. No strangers were 
admitted to the Buttery save those of good reputation. 
The Buttery door was only to be opened during certain 
hours. At a time when the intellectual recreations were 
almost absent, the pleasure of the table assumed large pro- 
portions and the consumption of food and drink was 
enormous. In this state of society where over-drinking 
and over-eating were of common occurrence, it was no 
wonder that the church included gluttony among the 
seven deadly sins. 
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FLow SHEET’—SuBJEcT: A ScHooL CHAPEL, BY 
GILBERT CopDINGTON, oF CoLuMBUs, OHIO 
(Prize—Class Three—May Competition) 





AND THIS AND THAT 
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A LitHoGRAPH PENcIL Drawinc By LappiE F. CERVENKA, 
oF Lorain, Ou10 
“Street in Baltimore, Maryland” 


Waiter C. SuHarp of Bryan and Sharp, Architects, 
Dallas, Texas, has sent us the following wrinkle for which 
he is awarded the Prize in Class Four: 

Whenever it’s desired to draw a series of equally spaced 
lines as, for instance, a stairs on a working drawing, the 
location of the first riser and the width of each tread being 
known, it can be done very conveniently, as follows: 

From the known first riser, measure a distance in feet, 
to correspond with the width in inches of each tread. 
Divide this distance into 12 equal spaces. The width of 
each space will be the width of one tread. For instance; 
suppose the treads are to be 1014” in width. From the 
known first riser, measure 1014’ (with the scale being 
used) and divide this 1014’ into 12 equal spaces in the 
customary Each of these equal spaces will scale 
1014” with the scale used. 


way. 


This procedure is more accurate and quite a bit simpler 
than stepping off the spaces with the dividers. 








The reason why these spaces are 10%” wide is 
interesting: 
10%” per tread multiplied by 12 treads—equals 
126” 
101%’ multiplied by 12” per foot—equals 126”, 
also. 


The method, of course, holds no matter what the width 
of the unit space, and can be applied in many problems. 
For instance: 


/ 


7” per riser multiplied by 12 risers 





equals 84”, 





while 
7’ multiplied by 12” per foot, also equals 84”. 
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PAGE FROM THE TRAVEL NOTEBOOK OF GERALD LYNTON KAUFMAN 





DETAILS OF BELGIAN WINDOW HARDWARE—A USEFUL TYPE OF WORKING NOTES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
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PAGE FROM THE TRAVEL NOTEBOOK OF GERALD LYNTON KAUFMAN 


THE TRAVELING STUDENT OR DRAFTSMAN OFTEN MISSES OPPORTUNITIES TO COLLECT DATA LIKE THIS 
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THE SPECIFICA TIGA’ Baas 
A Department for the Specification Writer 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 
By T. Sumner Smith 


Epitor’s Note: We present here another article by T. Sumner Smith on the differences between American and British 


Architectural Practice. 
specifications, town planning, and so on. 
Surveyor. 


WITH THE ADVENT of cheap paper began the deterioration 
of British architectural draftsmanship, finally ending with 
post-impressionism on the introduction of photo-process 
copying. Cheap paper and cheap photo-process copying 
have had a tonic effect in stimulating the production of 
drawings but the quality has not been maintained. Like 
wine imbibed too freely they have produced a muddled 
state. The demand for a greater number of drawings— 
for Borough Councils and the like, specialists and others 
has made it next to impossible for architects in general 
practice to finish off their drawings. Again, greater call 
is made upon their time in a multiplicity of ways than was 
formerly the case. 





It is the exception rather than the rule these days for 
an architect to dimension his working drawings fully; and 
detail drawings, even when supplied, are far from com- 
plete—a mere suggestion as to what is required. 

Fortunately, the status of builders is now much higher; 
also their training and that of their foremen and crafts- 
men is on higher planes than was the case but a few years 
ago, which mitigates somewhat the defects of architects. 

All these things and the employment of Quantity Sur- 
veyors have had a great influence on specifications. Probably 


75% of building works are executed without a specifica- 
tion. Another matter which has made its influence felt on 


specifications is that anything up to 50% of the works 
may be executed by specialists, for which, in the majority 
of cases, specifications are not prepared by architects. 

In order that the difference in practice between the 
two countries may be appreciated it is as well to state spe- 
cifically how these several matters operate so that their 
bearing on specifications may be clearly understood. 

Prior to the introduction of cheap drawing paper and 
cheap photo-copying process, the architect thought out his 
scheme clearly in his mind before committing it to paper; 
this necessitated making sure that he was clear as to his 
instructions and particulars of his client’s requirements and 
that these were thoroughly understood not only by himself 
but by his client. In other words, he began with definite 
data; he had everything that he required to work up his 
scheme, even to the style of design of the building. 
Furthermore, he was a master of technique of building 
construction: he understood the materials of his building 
and how they were put together. Hence, he could con- 
ceive every detail in his mind, the relationship of one 
material to another, and how they would be used and in- 
Corporated together in the construction of the building. 
He had no doubt as to the construction of this or that, he 


Mr. Smith is known as the author of “Concise Costing for Houses,” avd articles on housing, 
He is now practicing in Manchester, England, as a Building and Quantity 


knew and arranged for everything to take its proper place 
and order: for everything to fit perfectly well in the 
scheme as a whole. 

It is true he had not quite so many materials to contend 
with as in these days, but these have not made building any 
more complicated, if anything, they have simplified it. 
What really has happened is that in these changes from one 
class of materials to others, the new materials are executed 
mainly by specialists. Now this has led to the architect’s 
undoing. Quite a large majority of architects do not 
understand the technique of these materials nor their con- 
struction, consequently they are no longer masters of build- 
ing construction. In other words, they are not abreast of 
the times. The result is that architects as a general rule 
are unable to complete their working drawings. ‘Take for 
example a simple illustration: there are a host of specialists 
dealing in fireproof floors, all differing in construction, 
and such that the architect cannot say what the thick- 
ness of the floors may be nor what the method of support 
will be to carry the floors until he decides upon the type 
of floor to adopt. Price may be a factor in determining 
this. But while in abeyance, and as it may affect many 
other trades, he cannot decide other things as well. As 
with this, so with the other specialists’ trades. Hence, his 
construction is vague—“in the air’’—so to speak. 

The common practice is for the architect to prepare a 
scheme, the construction of which as regards specialists’ 
trades is merely suggestive of what it may be. And as parts 
of the building works are affected thereby the drawings are 
sketchy and but barely indicate what the construction is to 
be. For instance, a steel framed building may not have 
anything on the drawings to indicate that steel work will 
be part of the construction, and, if steel work is shown, it 
is only, say, in diagram outline—perhaps without a single 
dimension or figured sizes of members. 

For the construction of specialists’ work the architect is 
solely dependent upon specialists, who may probably supply 
him with a scheme in outline along with their estimates. 
Let it be clearly understood that a detailed scheme or con- 
structional details of the work would but rarely be supplied, 
certainly in most cases not until the estimate had been 
accepted. More often than not, the specialist—particu- 
larly in steel framed construction and reinforced concrete 
submits his detailed scheme of construction to the Local 
Authorities, and it is invariably on the strength of the 
specialists’ scheme that the plans may be approved by the 
Local Authorities as regards construction and the like. 

The architect of course supplies the specialists with a 

(Continued on page 88, Advertising Section) 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 





THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 
of charge. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our subscribers concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 
struction, or anything else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 
questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. _ In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
Owing to the very large number of advertisements submitted for publication under this heading we are asking those de- 
siring to use this service to make their advertisements as short as possible, im mo case to exceed forty words. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the tenth of each month if 
Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














they are to be inserted in the next issue. 
THE MART PERSONALS 
C. W. Isbell, 5817 Morris Street, Germantown, Apt. Smarr & SCHUENEMAN have dissolved their partnership. 


259 E. Philadelphia, Pa., would like to secure the follow- 
ing copies of Pencit Points: January, February, March, 
April, 1925; March, 1926; November, 1927. 

W. W. Hibbs, c/o C. Z. Klauder, 1429 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., would like to secure one copy each of 
Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 3; Vol. III, No. 3; two copies each of 
Vol. II, No. 4, and Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 4 of the White 
Pine Series of Architectural Monographs. He has for sale 
the following copies of the Monograph Series: Vol. 1, No. 
1; Vol. VIIL; Vol. IX, No. 4, and Vol. XI, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Arthur Vleck, 3767-63rd Street, Woodside, L. I., N. Y., 
has for sale the following copies of PENciL Ponts: All 
copies of 1921 except January; January, September, Octo- 
ber, November, December, 1922; all of 1923 except Octo- 
ber and July; all copies of 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 
1928; January, February, March and April, 1929. 

N. L. Boyum, 2107 Kenilworth Avenue, Berwyn, 
Illinois, has for sale the following copies of PENcIL 
Points: May, 1922; June, 1923; August, 1925, and 
August, 1927, at 40c. each. 

Roselie G. Smith, 647 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
would like to secure a copy of December, 1927, PENcIL 
PoInTs. 

Robert Bezucha, 2316 Victory Drive, Racine, Wis., would 
like to secure the following copies of PENciL Points: Jan- 
February, March, August, and October, 1928. 

Alwin Wiersba, 18 N. Lockwood Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, has for sale the following copies of PENcIL 
Pornts, unbound: Complete set from June, 1920, to De- 
cember, 1928, for $25.00 cash, F.O.B. Chicago. All 
advertising matter has been removed but no text missing. 

Clarence T. Jones, Chattanooga, Tennessee, would like 
to secure the January, February, March and December, 
1928, copies of PENciL Points and will pay as much as 


uaryv, 


75c. per copy. 
B. C. Holland, Box 15, Gadsden, Alabama, 


to secure a second-hand drawing table with top at least 3 


would like 


feet by 6 feet. 


Paul Richard Schueneman is now practicing at 304 Magee 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joun H. Lizsau & Joun C. Breipy have become asso- 
ciated for the practice of architecture under the name of 
Liebau & Breiby, 238 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J. 
Howarp A. Levan, Jr., has moved from 2144 North 
Sixth Street to 718 South 29th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
NaruHan LeErEsov, architectural engineer, announces the 
opening of an office at B. F. Jones Law Building, Fourth 
Avenue and Ross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. F. Haruaway, LANpDscAPE ARCHITECT, announces 
the opening of an office at 241 Adams Building, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Wm. KokEnHL, ARCHITECT, announces the. removal of his 
ofice from 1720 Euclid Avenue to 1900 Euclid Building, 
Rms. 708-709, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FreDERICK HopGpon has become associated with FReEp- 
ERICK STanTon for the practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Stanton & Hodgdon with offices at the Bell 
Building, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Leo F. BacuMan, ARCHITECT, announces the removal of 
his office from 348 South Western Avenue to 331 South 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

Domenic A, VaLano, formerly of Elizabeth, N. J., is now 
located at 225 N. Wood Avenue, Linden, N. J. 

Horatio W. Bishop, ArcHITECT, has moved his offices 
from Carrier 799, Station S, Los Angeles, California, to 
6316% San Vincente Blvd., Carthay Center, California. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


(Other items on pages 168 and 170, Advertising Sectivn) 


Posrrion WantTep: Young architect, college graduate, 
would like to work with one of best New York architects 
in very modern interior and exterior drawings. Also steel 
and concrete designing. Five years of practical experience. 
Speaks three languages. Box No. 420, care of PENcIL 
PoInTs. 
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Pencil Dept. 167-J, Jersey City, N. J 


Mor: cumulus clouds are here presented. The 
forms illustrated in February were rather *‘ puffy’’ 
in contrast to these, which show a horizontal 
emphasis. Long shafts of vapor frequently punc- 
tuate a group of bulbous forms which would 
be monotonous without this abrupt variation. 
The horizontal lines also serve to give stability 
to the sky effect and help to relate it to the 
buildings in a pleasing manner. These sketches 


This is one of a series of Pencil Lessons prepared by Ernest W. 
Watson. Write on your letterhead for sample of Dixon's Eldorado, 
“The Master Drawing Pencil.”” Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 435, Editorial Section) 


copy of the drawings of the general scheme, and the spe- 
cialist in his turn usually submits a scheme of his specialty 
to the architect. Thus it will be seen that for something 
like 50% or so of the work the architect instead of making 
constructional drawings is merely an examiner of draw- 
ings of specialists’ work; instead of writing a specification 
for the whole work, he is simply an examiner of specialists’ 
specifications for a major part of the works, and is nothing 
other than an interpreter of specialists’ schemes instead of 
a creator of schemes. Anyhow, he juggles with these 
schemes, deciding upon those that he will adopt primarily 
on the question of price, and gets them incorporated some- 
how in the building. 

The specialists’ works are invariably fenced around 
with all kinds of conditions which the architect judiciously 
leaves to the builder to circumvent as best he can, or any- 
way deal with them. Generally it results in the builder 
allowing the specialist the use of his scaffolding and plant, 
attending upon him, cutting all holes for and making good 
after, storing and hoisting his materials and returning his 
empties, notifying him when the building is ready for him 
to commence and many other incidental services such as 
obtaining for him payment of his work and making him- 
self responsible therefor. Hence, for a large portion of 
the building work the builder is merely a hirer of plant 
and scaffolding (sometimes without remuneration) and 
general laborer upon specialists. However, the builder 
is responsible for the specialists’ work although he has had 
no say or control in the matter, and if any defects arise, to 
safeguard himself, he usually patches them up with paste, 
putty and paint. 

Just as the architect relies upon specialists for schemes 
in the main for the mechanical oy engineering trades, and 
upon the builder to work out certain details of construc- 
tions, he relies upon the Borough or Local Building Sur- 
veyor for the strengths of his materials and to see that 
they conform to the By-Laws as well as such things as 
drains, then to the quantity surveyor to interpret his draw- 
ings and translate them into quantities of materials and 
labor. On all building contracts of note quantities are 
prepared by the quantity surveyor and supplied to builders, 
who therefore compete and tender upon a uniform basis. 
The builder really is not greatly concerned in the defects 
or inaccuracies of the drawings nor in any deficiency or 
want of description in the specification, but he is in the 
bills of quantities—shortage in quantity or lack of de- 
scriptions of the items—or any variation between them 
and the executed work. Should any of these matters be 
prejudicial to him he could and no doubt would claim 
“an extra” for the same in the settlement of the contract. 
The quantities with the builder’s unit rate of prices form 
the schedule and the basis for arriving at the value of addi- 
tional work, if any, and the “extras” aforementioned. 

It will be noted that the terms building surveyor and 
quantity surveyor made use of here represent persons in 
different professions and each in a different capacity. But 
the quantity surveyor may also be a building surveyor act- 
ing in a totally different capacity to that of a Borough or 
Local building surveyor and rendering equally as useful 
services to the architect. Though the quantity surveyor 
may not be nor need be a building surveyor, yet he must 
of necessity be amongst other things a master in the tech- 
nique of construction. He must understand specialists’ 
works at least insofar as how to measure them and how they 
assembled and their relation to one another and the general 
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construction work. Anything and everything to which a 
monetary value can be attached, be it materials or labor, 
or what not, must be included in his bill of quantities. 
To a builder a bill of quantities is the most important 
document in a building contract. 

The employment of quantity surveyors marks the differ- 
ence between American and British Architectural Practice. 
The functions of a quantity surveyor may not be widely 
known in America. That of a building surveyor and a 
quantity surveyor has been aptly put by the Duke of York 
at a banquet held to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Surveyors’ Institution in London last year. The Duke 
of York is reported to have said: “The building surveyor 
is the physician of bricks and mortar, and the quantity 
surveyor, as it were, the chemist who analyzed and meas- 
ured in minutest detail the component parts of the struc- 
ture that was to arise.” From Royalty downwards, there 
is no mistaking the parts played in building by the build- 
ing and quantity surveyor. 

Nevertheless, despite cheap paper and _photo-copying 
process, and the parts specialists, builders, building and 
quantity surveyors take in building, and the dependence 
placed upon them by architects, inaccurate and incomplete 
working drawings, defective and deficient detail drawings, 
and badly drawn at that, are inexcusable judging by the 
neatly finished, detailed and fully dimensioned drawings 
by American architects. The difference in_ practice 
between the two countries does not warrant this difference 
in the quality of draftsmanship, unless it be that American 
architects take a greater pride in their work. 

This state of affairs is reflected in the- passing of the 
general practitioner, who has attempted too much in the 
past in the many phases of building and practice; success 
being largely dependent upon specialization in one or two 
branches of architecture. It likewise denotes to a certain 
extent the passing of the individual practicing architect, 
for only large offices can hope to cope with the multiplicity 
of sectionalized duties which devolve upon the practice of 
architecture today. Also, architectural practice suffers in 
that corporate bodies and large private concerns design and 
execute their own works, employing architectural assistants 
on their staff for the purpose, thus depriving private prac- 
tice of a considerable amount of work. 





PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL DINNER 

A MEETING OF THE Propucers’ Councit was held in 
Washington, D. C., at the time of the recent Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects. On April 22nd 
a dinner was given by the Council at the Hotel Mayflower. 
Mr. F. P. Byington, President of the Council, presided as 
toastmaster. Also, at the speakers’ table were Mr. Horace 
W. Peaslee, President of the Washington, D. C., Chapter, 
Mr. M. H. Furbringer, Tennessee Chapter, A.I.A., Mr. 
Julian Clarence Levi, Foreign Relations Committee, A.I.A., 
and M. Marcel Chappey, a distinguished French architect 
now visiting America for the study of our contemporary 
architecture. 

Mr. John Reed Kilpatrick, Vice-President of the George 
A. Fuller Company, spoke upon the Cooperation of Pro- 
ducers and Builders, Mr. Kilpatrick dwelt upon the prob- 
lems of the builder in determining the relative merits of 
materials from salesmen’s representations and from available 
data on the performance of materials yielded by research. 

Mr. Foster Gunnison, of Cox, Nostrand and Gunnison, 
spoke upon Obtaining the Cooperation of Architects. Mt. 
Gunnison developed a theory of this based upon the his- 
torical background of architecture. Knowledge of this he 
emphasized as the first requisite of intelligent appreciation 
of the architect as a sales prospect. 














